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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Some of the friends of ‘N. & Q.’ are aware 
that a valued contributor, Mr. R. A. AUSTEN- 
Leicu, offered recently to purchase the 
paper in order that it might revert at once 
to a weekly issue. The terms (which in- 
cluded the retention of the services of Mr. 
Randall, the sub-editor. who has been 
eonnected for over forty years with the 
paper, and of the present proprietor as 
printer) were agreed upon; but the Board 
of Trade made an order on June 8 that no 
person should, without a licence from the 
Board, publish any new magazine, and for 
the purposes of the order the expression 
“new magazine or other publication ’’ was 
to include any periodical intended to be 
published more frequently than at the date 
of the order. As a consequence N. & Q.’ 
must continue to serve its purpose as well 
as possible as a monthly. 

With a view to such continuance, and being 
aware of the necessity of keeping down 
expenditure, Mr. Randall has consented to 
add-to his duties as sub-editor without 
increased recompense ; and the Proprietor 
will give to editorial work as much time as 
he can spare from the performance of duties 
connected with other work for which he is 
paid, and without which he could not 
continue to do unpaid work for ‘N. & Q 

The assistance of all is asked, not only 
financially in any case in which that is 
possible, but also in facilitating the work 
connected with communications by stating 
at the head of each whether it is a Note or a 
Query, and in the case of Replies filling in all 
former references to the subject. 

If a shilling is enclosed with a Query, 
Replies will be sent in proof to correspondents 
before they appear in ‘N. & Q.’; and, in 
addition, long replies are being forwarded 
in manuscript to querists in cases in which 
it is clear that space will not permit of 
interesting information receiving general 
publicity at once in our pages. 

Having a fairly comprehensive reference 
library, including our own valuable General 
Indexes, we are sometimes able to answer 
queries without inserting them in ‘ N. & Q.’ ; 
but this often involves some research, and 
should be suitably acknowledged. 

The June Balance-Sheet is being prepared, 
and, besides being sent to those who have 
contributed to the Guarantee Fund, which 
we fear will now prove to be overdrawn, 
will be forwarded to any one sufficiently 
interested in the paper to send half-a-crown 
to be placed to the above-named fund. 


LONDON, JULY, 1917. 
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Notes. 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER’S 
. CLIMBING BOYS. 


Few, if any, of the rising generation have 
ever heard of these poor boys, who are the 
subject of the subjoined letter, though to 
many, no doubt, the name of their benefactor, 
Jonas Hanway (1712—Sept. 5, 1786), the 
great traveller and philanthropist, is not 
unknown, as he was the first man who 
ventured to walk the streets of London using 
an umbrella, and did so for nearly thirty 
years before he saw umbrellas come into 
general use. 
On April 22, 1788, the petition of David 
Porter of Little Welbeck Street, master 
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chimney sweeper, was presented to the 
House of Commons, and read. It set 
forth :— 

“That the petitioner hath exercised his trade 
twenty-two years, during which period he has ob- 
served with great anxiety the Hardships and 
Cruelties which boys placed out to Chimney 
Sweepers in general undergo, for want of proper 
Regulations in the said trade; and that the 
petitioner communicated the state of the case to 
the late Jonas Hanway, Esq., who attempted to 
bring forward some plan for correcting such 
abuses, but which he did not effect (having died 
within 4 months of having written the aforesaid 
letter).”’ 

I subjoin a transcript of Jonas Hanway’s 
letter :— 

THe Rt Hon*t THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE TREASURY. 


My Lords, 

I have the Honour to represent to your Lord- 
ships that as far as my humble Fortunes ad- 
mitted, I have for some Years taken up the Cause 
of such fellow subjects as appeared to be in the 
greatest Distress : Among these I have found the 
Chimney Sweepers climbing Boys, as so dis- 
tinguished, the most abject of the most miserable 
Part: Their Wretchedness, however, seemed 
capable of a certain Degree of Alleviation. 

I have accordingly digested the Outlines of a 
Bill, & accomodated it to the most deliberate 
suggestions of several very respectable Members 
of the House of Commons, as your Lordships 
Secretary, Mr. Rose, can inform you. The Bill, 
as it now stands, is a pure System of Humanity: 
No new Officer is appointed ; nor any pecuniary 
Emolument comprehended in it. I conceived 
that the Deliverance of these poor Children was 
near at Hand. when I had the Mortification to 
learn from Mr. Mainwaring, that the Bill is called 
a private Bill, and must, if deemed such, pay 
Fees. 

The Masters of these Children do not plead for 
them ; they have no Parents but such as are 
in extreme Poverty ; nor any Advocate but such 
as common Humanity may call forth. 


Under such Circumstances, are not these 
children intitled to the Protection of their 
Country ? If as Subjects they have a just Claim 


to the Defence of Life, and the ordinary Comforts 
which Labour in every Station presents: If your 
Lordships are, in this Case, the Representatives 
or Agents of the supreme Magistrate, I hope your 
Influence will be employed in their Favour. 

Their Case is singular ; for there are no Persons 
of any Denomination, in these Realms, nor any 
that I ever heard of, of so tender an Age required 
to perform so laborious, insalutary and dangerous 
a Duty; nor can the darkest Ages of the most 
uncivilized Manners exhibit such a Scene as they 
act in. 

I am the more emboldened to make this Appeal 
to your Lordships, so near the Close of my long 
Life, as having no Motive except what results 
from Humanity and Religion; but I am further 
invoked by the Remembrance of a similar Trans- 
action of 1767, in Behalf of the Infant parochial 
Poor of the Bills of Mortality : Their Births were 
the Sport of a murderous Custom; & their 
Deaths the Ignoming [sic] of our national Policy 
and Humanity: The Bill obtained for them was 


deemed a public Bill; and it restored the Reign 
of Humanity among Parish Officers, in so much 
that the King has gained annually, from that 
Time, full 1500 subjects. 

I must therefore implore your Lordships 
Attention to the Object of the Chimney Sweepers 
Climbing Boys, and that you will be pleased to 
take such Measures in it, as your Wisdom and 
Humanity shall direct, to obtain that Justice 
and Mercy which these Children claim of their 
Country and human Nature. 

I am, with the greatest Respect, 
My Lords, 
Your Lordships’ 
most humble & most obedt Servant, 
Jonas HAnway. 


Red Lion Square, 
May 9th, 1786. 
(Public Record Office, Treasury Board Papers, 
30, p..395.) 

An Act to regulate chimney sweeping was 
passed May 30, 1788; and in 1842 it was 
rendered penal to compel any person under 
21 years of age to ascend or descend a 
chimney or enter a flue for the purpose of 
cleaning or curing it. No child under 16 
could be thereafter apprenticed to the trade. 
The Act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1864 and 1875. 

But, apparently, the Acts up to 1864 were 
not enforced in Ireland, for as late as 1873 
I remember in Dublin seeing the little 
fellows walking with their “boss” (as he 
was called), with a big stick, and often heard 
their small voice up the chimney when it 
was being cleaned. 

These children were usually without 
parents, and generally obtained from the 
workhouse. Before ascending, they were 
obliged to strip, and a large sheet was spread 
to catch the soot. They were furnished with 
a small triangular scraper, with a short 
handle, wherewith to scrape the chimneys. 

In the last Act (1875) the enforcement of 
the previous ones was entrusted to the 
police, and Ireland is specially mentioned, 
the Lord Lieutenant being given “ power 
and authority under this Act,’’ so probably 
at that date the practice of using the boys 
was more or less discontinued. 

In the country a goose was employed for 
the same purpose, the wings performing the 
necessary work! A lady now on the staff 
of the National Library of Ireland has been 
a witness of this performance, and has seen 
the goose afterwards! She also stated that 
it is still, she believes, a fairly common 
practice in the country in cottages, where, 
however, the chimney is much wider than 
in ordinary town houses. In the absence of 


chimney sweeps, they have hardly any other 
way. 


E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


. 
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(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323.) 


Letter XLVII. 
| William Bagnold to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3455.) 


Hugly July the 29th 1670. 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Freind 
Yours of the 14th Instant came to 
my receipt the 17th, for which doe returne 
you hearty thanks, and could gladly have 
wished you had had [an]other subje[ct] to 
have congratulated me with. I [am] indeed 
alitt[le trjoubled that [? the Company] have 
conferrd such an Imployment uppon mee 
and in such a place that I have a perfect 
antipathy against.* Yet it cannot bee 
evaded; I must bee contented with my 
Lott and bid adiew to Bangall, havinge 
resolved within my seife to looke homewards 
att the expiration of my Five yeares,{ being 
altfogjether weary of this troublesome 
Country, in which [I clan finde noe Felicity. 
When I am fully resolved of the Chief’s 
intentions to observe the Companys order 
as to the sending of mee upp,t I doe intend 
(God willing) to give you the trouble of 
procuring some small trivialls for mee, which 
I doubt not of your readyness to effect ; 
and if I may bee any waies serviceable to 
you there duringe my stay, or att my re- 
movall up to Coast,t you may freely Com- 
mand him who is Sir 
Your reall freind and servant 
Wm. 
* [Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbuzar 


Letrer XLVIII. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3456.) 
Hugly the 29 July 1670. 
Dear Friend 
My last to you was the 24th present 
Per Haselwoods servants, which hope is 


* See the notice of Bagnold, Letter XXXVI. 

+ Bagnold had covenanted with the Company 
to serve as factor for five years. His time was 
up in October, 1672. 

t Since Fort St. George was, at this period, 
the chief factory on the eastern coast of India, the 
Company’s servants spoke of going “up” to the 
Fort or Coast, i.e., Madras. x 
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Come safe to hand. Just now I received yours 
of the 11th ditto Per via Ballasore, which 
requires little of Answer more then what in 
my last incerted, A Copie of the Generall 
being sent to Mr March, to whom pray 
present my humble service, and by the way, 
if you think it Convenient, you may assur[e] 
him how ready I am at ail times to obey his 
Command[s] in any he will be pleased to 
honour me with them. 

Wee expect the Sloopes Dayly from 
Ballasore and then shall be able to write 
you Newes, having little now and less time 
to enlarge further then to subscribe my self 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Friend 

JNO. VICKERS 


Mr C[lav]efll] g[one to] Ballasore 
is Married.* My humble service to 
Mr Vincent. 
Idem J: V: 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Marchant 
in Cassumbazar 


Letrer XLIX. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers (rough drajt). 
(O.C. 3458.) 


Cassumbuzar August 2d 1670 

To Mr Vickers 

Yours of the 29th past month came 
to hand yesterday wherein you advise the 
receipt of mine of the 11th past month, of 
which I am very glad. Yours Per Mr 
Haselwood’s Servants is not yet arrived, 
So that have little materiall, Save herewith 
to Send you a note of the prizes of goods 
here, which Should before this have dispeeded 
to ‘you, but have been So plagu’d with biles 
and blaines{ that I was hardly able to hold 
a pen, or continue in any other posture then 
lying on my back, and have, I believe, 30 or 
40 upon me at this time, So that I cannot 
but againe render you thanks for your 
plaistert which hath stood my friend So 
much. 

The prizes of goods here are Somewhat low, 
except the Tinne, which is very high. I have 
Sent you Per bearer 2 pr: Slippers Cost lr: I 
fear they may be Somewhat too bigg. If 


* See Letter XXXVII. This remark seems to 
show that Prudence Holworthy made her way as 
quickly as possible to Bengal, where her affianced 
husband awaited her arrival. 


+ The ‘N.E.D.’ defines ‘ boil” as ‘“‘a’ hard 
inflamed suppurating tumour,” and “ blain’”’ as 
an inflammatdéry swelling. The latter term 


seems to have been used for what is called, in 
some places, a “ blind ”’ boil. ; 
t See Letter XVIII. 
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80, you may dispose of them to any friend ; 
the rest Shall order to be made lesse. 
Excu[se] me to Mr Bagnold [Unsigned] 
for not writing. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers 

Augt. 2d: 1670 


LETTER L. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3459.) 


Hugly the 13th August 1670 

Dear friend 

Yours of the 2d Current Received the 
5th do: and am sorry to hea[r]* are soe 
troubled with boiles, which may occasion 
your wanting more plaister, Wherefore have 
given the pefon] a little ps. in paper, two 
thirds of my remaines. 

I returne you many thanks for the 
enclosed not[e of] prices, and likewise for 
your procuring the Slippers [which] I have 
given you Credit for, they being very well 
f[or] length but a great Deall to big. 

Mr Nurse desires you to procure him 
tw[o prs.] of Cot strings} of the same fasshion 
those you sent me. Per the N[ex]t Con- 
veigh[ance] shall [write] you more at la[rge], 
having little newes at present and much 
writing. My humble Service to Mr March 
and Mr Vincen[t], my most Candid love to 
your Self and respects to Mr Peafcock] 
Conclude and Remaine 
Your Reall and affectionate Loving Friend 

JNO. VICKERS 
[Endorsed] from Mr Vickers 13th Augt. 70. 


Letter LI. 


Valentine Nurse to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3460.) 


[Valentine Nurse appears to have made his first 
voyage to India in 1655,and to have served the 
Company for eleven years at Surat before pro- 
ceeding to the Coromandel Coast in 1668. In 
March, 1658, he was appointed fourth of the 
factory at Ahmadabad, in Gujarat, at a salary 
of 201. perannum. Five years later, in April, 
1663, he was sent in the Vine, with Nathaniel 
Scrivener, on a trading voyage from Surat to 
Achin, in Sumatra. In 1666 his name appears 
as one of the Company’s servants at Surat, 
but “not of Council.” He seems to have 


* “ You” is omitted. 

+ There seems to be some looseness in the use 
of the term “ cot strings.”” In Letter XXVI. it 
indicates the webbing (niwdr) which formed the 
seat of the bedstead, while here it is obviously 
used for strings to tie back mosquito curtains. 


returned to England towards the end of 1666, 
for in April, 1667, the Court of Committees 
ordered his account to be ‘ examined and 
allowed.’’ In November of the same year he 
was elected factor for the ‘‘ Coast and Bay,” 
at a salary of 301. per annum, his securities 
being ‘‘ Richard Nurse of Cambridge, gent., and 
William Nurse of the Inner Temple, gent.’’ 
He sailed to Masulipatam in the Unicorn, one 
of the fleet of ships which took out Edwards, 
Smith, Vickers, &c. 

In accordance with the orders of the Court, 
contained in the letters of December, 1669, 
Nurse was sent to Patna towards the end of 
1670, and was there in the following year, when 
(as John Marshall notes in his ‘ Observations’), 
on Aug. 9, he counted one hundred and fifty- 
two ‘‘ dead Corps,”’ victims of famine, “in the 
Gaut [ghdt, landing-place] by our Factory.” 
In their letter of Dec. 18, 1671, however, the 
Court acknowledged themselves to have “ bin 
mistaken in the preferment of Mr. Nurse,” and 
left it to the discretion of the Bengal Council 
““to dispose of him as his sobriety and good 
carriage shall merritt.”” Before the arrival of 
these directions Nurse had been recalled from 
Patna and appointed third at Higli, where his 
“disorderly courses rendered him unpopular 
with the authorities. On June 19, 1672, when 
at Balasor, he had a violent quarrel with Joseph 
Hall, another unruly factor. Hall alleged that 
Nurse threatened his life and made a personal 
attack on him, whereupon he, as acting Chief 
in Clavell’s absence, turned him out of the 
factory. Nurse’s story was that, the Council 
having appointed him .to keep the ‘‘ Dyary of 
all transactions of buying and selling,’ he 
demanded of Hall ‘‘ an exact insight into the 
Company’s affayres.’”” He was denied access 
to the books with ‘‘ many scullilous [sic] pro- 
vocations,” and was then, by Hall’s orders, 
seized by peons, while ‘‘ reading upon a cott, 
and conveighed,’ bound, out of the factory 
“all bloody.” 

Nurse wrote a long representation of his case 
to the Company. In this address he accused 
his fellow factors of cheating their employers, 
was especially bitter against Walter Clavell, and 
declared that ‘‘ Malice and uncharitablenesse 
was an Epidemicall disease here in the Bay of 
Bengallah.’’ For four years, pending orders 
from. England, he received allowances for 
board and lodging, but was not ‘‘ admitted to 
act in the Company’s business.”” In February, 
1676, Major William Puckle, sent out by the 
Company to inspect and regulate their sub- 
ordinate factories, was furnished with papers 
in order to inquire into the charges of drunken- 
ness brought against Nurse and also into the 
rights of his quarrel with Hall. Puckle’s find- 
ing is not recorded, but as Nurse was not re- 
instated, the Bengal Council’s decision against 
him seems to have been confirmed. In Decem- 
ber, 1676, the Court returned his complaint for 
examination, and in the following year they 
wrote that the allowance granted him was 
extravagant,” that if ‘‘ reclaimed ’’ he was 
to be readmitted into the service at a reduced 
salary, but “if he continue disorderly let him 
be sent home.” When this letter arrived, 


Nurse was at Fort St. George, whither he had 
gone to petition the Council against the treat- 
ment he had received in Bengal. 


In July, 


A 
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1679, he was allowed to return to Bengal to 
recover debts due to him, on condition that he 
came back to Madras in time to sail for England 


in the following year. In January, 1680, he 
was reported to be “‘ in a poor condition, but not 
now at the Company’s charge.” He died at 
Balasor in the same year, shortly after the 
arrival of the ships bringing the Court’s definite 
orders for his dismissal. An “ outcry” of 
Nurse’s effects was held at Balasor on Dec. 4, 
1680, and administration of his property was 
granted to his brother William on Oct. 19, 1685. 
See ‘ Court Minutes,’ vol. xxiv. p. 44, vol. xxv. 
pp. 147, 149, vol. xxvi. pp. 45, 62, 67, 83, 87, 
287; ‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. pp. 37, 306, 348, 
495, vol. v. pp. 5, 25, 391, 520 ; O.C. Nos. 3159, 
3171, 3710, 3765, 4142, 4178; ‘ Factory Re- 
cords,’ Fort St. George, vols. i., xvi., xviii., 
xxviii., Hugli, v., Balasor, i., Miscellaneous, 
iii. and iiia.; P.C.C. Admons.] 


Hughly the 14th August :70 


Mr Richard Edwards 


I make the lesse doubt you will pardon 
my boldnesse in this addresse, well knowing 
you are at this time well Employed in the 
Companys affaires. 

It has pleased God to take Thomas 
Haslewood out of this world, who was pleased 
when liveing to doe severall Small kindnesses 
for us at Cfa]ssumbazar ; therefore I shall 
desire one kindnesse, that you would cause 
to bee made 12 veards of Small Fringe, red 
and white mixed, for a Small quilt, with 4 
Small tassels to bee put on at the corners ; 
also a large tassel for a pallankeen within.* 
Let them pray bee made well and quickly, 
and sent hither with the Accot. of their cost 
Etca. and I will pay it to any you shall 
assigne, to Mr Vickers, or send it to you by 
any of your house peons you shall allot. 

I am makeing a progresse to Pattanah,t 
where I am in hopes to touch at your 
. residence. Sir, you may when I{ arrived at 
Pattanah Command me in any thing that 
is to bee had there. You shall finde mee 
very ready to doe it. No news at present 
but that I am in hast 

Your ready reall Friend to serve you 

Vat. NURSE 


commend mee to all with you 
pallankeen ke pundenah§ 


[Endorsed] from Mr Nurss 14tn Augs[t 70]. 


_ * A tassel to be used as a fly-whisk for the 
inside of the palanquin. 

t By the Court’s General Letter to Higli of 
Dec. 7, 1669, Nurse was appointed Second at 
Patna (‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. p. 306). 

t “ Am” appears to be omitted. 

§ The writer seems to be giving Edwards a 
hint in the vernacular of what he wanted, i.e., 
paki ka phundnd =a tassel of a palanquin. 


Letter LII. 


Richard Edwards to John Vickers (rough draft). 
(O.C. 3461.) 


Cassumbuzar August the 18th 1670 
To Mr Vickers 
My last to you was of the 2d Inst: 
Since have received yours of the 24th past 
month Per Mr Haselwood’s Servants and of 
the 13th Current, which last came yesterday 
to my hand. I am Sorry to find you in 
doubt whither you Shall goe to Ballasore or 
no till the Company’s goods goe downe, where 
being in Person you might possibly dispose 
of those goods to a better account then if 
you should Send either by or to another to 
Sell for you, which yet Mr March thinkes 
‘tis better to doe (if you have any acquaint- 
ance that Shall goe down on the Sloopes or 
is there) then to lose the advantage of the 
first markett ; however, leaves it to you to 
doe therein what you Shall find most 
convenient. 

I wish the Conveighance that brought Mr 
White’s letter had returned or that any 
other Presented, which if by any meanes 
you Shall hear of, pray advise me. 

I give you many thankes of your Promise 
to Procure me a hat and hatband, and pray 
if you Shall meete with either or both the 
Escritores I formerly writt to you about, doe 
me the favour to Send them up Per first 
conveighance. Who will have most writing 
I cannot positively conclude, though I 
adhere to my former judgment; yet this I 
believe I may certainly affirm, that both of 
us will have our hands full, and I am 
extream Sorry mine is augmented by So Sad 
an accident as the death of Mr Haselwood, 
whom it hath pleased God to take away in 
the flower of his age and rise of his fortunes. 
Almighty God prepare us all to follow the 
Same way, for he only knows whose turne is 
next. 

I returne you many thankes for the peice 
of plaister you Sent me Per last, and indeed 
it came in good time to Succeed the former, 
which hath done me extreame good Service 
in drawing and quickly healing my unwell- 
come familiars, and though truly I ought to 
crave your Pardon for having deprived you 
of So much of your plaister, yet I had rather 
wave it by telling you I hope you have 
more then you Shall ever use. 

In your last you advise your receipt of the 
2 pr Slippers, and that they prove much too 
bigg, which I was afraid of ; 1 hoped to have 
had 2 pr more to have sent you Per this 
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Cossid, but the peon that went to muxu- 
davad* where they are made forgot to order 
the fellow to make them lesse, So that he has 
[broJught me 2 pr: of the Same bignesse as 
those Sent you, but I have now given him a 
measure, and beleive may have Some ready 
against next conveighance and Shall not 
fayle to send them. 

The Cott Strings for Mr nurse have this 
morning bespoke, and the fellow Promises 
to get them ready in 10 days time. You 
mention nothing as to their colours So have 
ordered him to make 1 pr: red and 1 pr: Skie 
colour. 

I omitted to write per last Cossid by reason 
of the many biles that then tormented me. 
By the Same conveighance there went one 
to you from Mr Marshall. 
[Unsigned ] 
[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers Augst. 18th: 1670. 


LIII. 


John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3463.) 


Decca August 23d 1670 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Esteem’d freind. Yours by Mer- 
chants Cosset}+ received longe since and 
should have answer’d it more Speedily had 
an opportunity presented. I humbly thank 
You for Your news and for your kind offer 
of an English Lady. My confidence m you 
is great, Yet not soe as I can trust You to 
chuse a wife for mee when You are unpro- 
vided Your Selfe, which want pray first 
Supply, and if there’s none left for mee I’m 
content to Stay till another Spring. By 
next conveighance shall send Your Addatiest 
and flower’d Jelolsies, which is all at present 
save the Kind Respects of 

Your very Loving freind 
JOHN SMITH 
Mr Jones presents his kind 
Respects to you etca. 
J: 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


(T'o be continued.) 


* Muxudavad,ffor Maksiidabad, an early name 
for Murshidabad. 
+ This letter is missing. 


t See Letter XXXIII. 


COCKER’S ‘ARITHMETIC’: THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


TuHatT the name of Cocker, the author of the 
celebrated treatise on arithmetic, has sur- 
vived to the present day is largely owing 
to the proverbial saying “ According to 
Cocker.” This phrase originally, and more 
accurately, was ‘Correct according to 
Cocker,” and in its abbreviated form has 
acquired general currency wherever the 
English language is spoken. 

Edward Cocker, who was born in 1631 
and died 1675, is described as a “ scrivener 
and engraver,’ and in 1664 started near 
St. Paul’s a public school for writing and 
arithmetic, which he is said to have taught 
“in an extraordinary manner.’ He is 
credited by the writer of the article in the 
‘D.N.B. with the authorship of no fewer 
than thirty-three publications, many of 
which went through several editions. 

These are classified under three heads: 
(1) Calligraphic, Nos. 1-23 ; (2) Arithmetical 
Nos. 24-29; (3) Miscellaneous, Nos. 30-33, 
Of these (No. 14) ‘The Tutor to Writing and 
Arithmetick : Part I. Calligraphic : Part II. 
Arithmetical, issued in 1664, was the first 
dealing with arithmetic. 

After his death there was _ published 
(No. 26) :— 

* Cocker’s Arithmetick, being a Plain and Easy 
Method....ecomposed by Edward Cocker.... 
Perused and published by John Hawkins, Writing 
Master....by the Author’s Correct Copy, 1678.” 
By 1756 fifty editions of this work had 
appeared, and it is computed that probably 
at least 112 editions of it have been pub- 
lished. 

The first edition of the ‘ Arithmetick,’ 
which, as stated above, was published in 
1664, is extremely rare. Quaritch, in one 
of his catalogues, says :— 

** Few persons who quote the proverb ‘Correct 
according to Cocker ’ have ever seen the book that 
has rendered the author’s name a_ household 
word, although there are upwards of sixty editions 
of it, and of those few, probably not half-a-dozen 
have seen a copy printed before 1670.” 

For many years it was very doubtful if 
any copy of the first edition remained in 
existence, it being supposed that its use in 
schools had utterly extirpated any vestige 
of it. Lowndes had never seen a copy of 


the ‘ Decimal Arithmetic,’ which he dates 
“probably 1669” (a printer’s error for 
1689), adding ‘‘ but no copy known.” 
was really published in 1684, 1685. 

Through the kindness of a well-known 
Glasgow bibliophile I have now had the 


This 


| 
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rivilege of examining the rare first edition. 

t is an oblong booklet, 6? by 4} in., originally 
bound in brown paper wrappers, of which 
that at the end of the book still survives. 
On the title-page are eight circles, or 
medallions, arranged roughly in an oval 
form, in each of which is the figure of a 
cock.” These represent a barn-door fowl, 
a turkey cock, a pheasant, and five others 
not so easy to make out, one of which, 
however (the only one named), is marked, 
inside the circle, ‘‘ A rooke.’’ In the middle 
of the oval formed by, the cocks is the title, 
as follows :— 


to 
Writing 
and 
Arithmetick 
Invented, written, and engraven 
by EDWARD COCKER. 
(the name being printed in italic capitals). 


At the foot of the page :— 

“Sold by Thos. Rooks at y® Lamb, at the East 
end of St. Paul’s Church, Lonpon, 1664.” 

{This is printed in one line, in small italics, 
with the exception of “ London,” which is 
in Roman capitals.) 

The first part of the book, ‘The Tutor to 
Writing,’ consists of 12 plates, referred to in 
the text as “ leaves,” numbered 2 to 13, the 
title-page being probably counted as No. 1, 
with 7 pp. of text. 

_The second part, or ‘ Arithmetick,’ con- 
sists of 49 pp., 8-56. 

- the right-hand corner at the foot of 
p. 56 

“Thos. Rooks makes the best ink for Deeds 
and Records, at the Lamb and Ink-bottle at the 
East-end of St. Paul’s Church. 

** 


The book is complete, with the exception 
of the front wrapper (if, indeed, this ever 
existed) and of a small piece of the last leaf, 
the bottom left-hand corner of which has 
been torn off. 

Part I.—The 12 plates, or ‘‘ leaves,” 
consist of the following :— 

No. 2. All the ‘small set Secretary 
Letters, standing in several squares.” 

No. 3. An alphabet of capital letters, and 
two lines of ‘‘ Joyning.”’ 

No. 4. Exercises in letters, &c. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. Exercises in writing, &c. 

No. 8. Ornamental text capitals. 

Nos. 9 and 10. Roman letters, &c. 

Nos. 11 and 12. Italian hand. 

No. 13. Court and Chancery hands. 


. 1-6 of the text give instructions, 
beginning with how to make a pen, to form 
the letters, &c., and going on to give direc- 
tions for the use of each leaf or plate. On 
the seventh page are the following general 
rules :— 

Sit upright from the Board; your Copie well 
regard ; 

— not upon your Arms ; nor gripe your Pen too 

ard. 

Keep from the Book your head, the distance of a 
span: 

Your hand with gentle poize move smoothly as 
you can. 

Your paper and right Arm must both strait forward 


lye ; 
To small strokes the Pen’s edge, to full the flat 


apply. 

All down-right strokes make full; and such as do 
descend 

From left to right, which are drawn straight, or 
else do bend. 

Equality of whites must compass Letters grace ; 

For distance of your words observe a small (0’s) 
space. 

The distance of your Letters minnums strokes 
display : 

All letters in a Piece must tend and bend one way. 


FInis. 


The second part, ‘The Tutor to Arith- 
metick,’ consists of 49 pp., numbered 8-56. 
It is addressed to ‘‘ Practitioners in the 
Arts of Writing and Arithmetick,’ and is 
prefaced with the following :— 

“ Because writing and arithmetick are com” 
monly learned together, being of equal concern” 
ment in most men’s affaires, That you might reap 
a double benefit by this Book, I have here 
delivered so much of arithmetick as is necessary 
to be known in order to the management of most 
Trades, which is so methodically composed, and 
plainly expressed, that I hope those of the meanest 
capacities will understand it at the first sight. 
I would wish you to proceed orderly from the 
beginning, and understand one part well before 
you advance to another, and exercise your self 
by setting down, and working the like Examples 
in every Rule. Edward Cocker.” 

The ‘Tutor’ begins with the “art of 
numbering’ and notation, and goes on to 
treat of :— 

Addition—including addition of cloth 
measure, Troy weight, liquid measure, 
avoirdupois weight (little and great), &c. 

Subtraction—of numbers, money, mea- 
sures and weights, &c. To which is added 
** Questions resolved by Addition and 
Subtraction.” 

Multiplication—with questions 
resolved. 

Division—ordinary, and with contractions 
in division. Questions resolved by division. 

Reduction—of money, measures, and 


to be 


weights. 
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The Golden Rule—“ also called the Rule| by the numerous editions that appeared. 
of Three,” with examples. It does not fall to the lot of many writers of 

The popularity of the ‘ Arithmetick’ was | school-books to have their works republished 
no doubt due to the clear and practical | scores of times, and to have their name go 
method inculcated. For many years there down to posterity in a popular proverb. 
was a constant demand for it, as is proved | cl 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443, 482, 524; 
iii. 46, 103, 267.) ‘ 


THE regiment which follows (p. 48) was brought into being, as a regiment, by John Lindsay, 
20th Earl of Crawford, in October, 1739, from some independent companies of High- 
landers which had been in existence since 1729, and which had been known as ‘“ The 
Black Watch.” 

The regiment was first numbered as the 43rd, but in 1748, when Oglethorpe’s 
Regiment was disbanded, it became the 42nd. In 1758 it received the additional 
title of “‘ Royal Highlanders,” but though always known as ‘“‘The Black Watch,” 
it was not until 1861 that this title was officially conferred upon it. Since 1881 it has 
been “‘ The Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) ” :— 

Earl of Crawford’s Regiment of Dates of their Dates of their first 
Foot in the Highlands. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. or Earl of Crawford (1) .. -- 25 Oct. 1789 Captain, 25 Dec. 1726. 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Robert Monro (2).. .. ditto. 


Major George Grant (3) ditto Captain, 10 Aug. 1707. 
Collin Campbell (4) .. -. ditto Lieutenant, 21 Jan.1714-5, 
[ games Colquhoun oe -. 26 ditto Ensign, 23 Mar. 1730-31. 
Captains .. os John Campbell (5)... -- 27 ditto Lieutenant, 17 Dec. 1714. 
Collin Campbell 28 ditto. 
George Monro (6) ~~ .. 29 ditto Lieutenant, 24 April 1723, 
Dougal Campbell (7) .. .. 30 ditto Lieutenant, ditto. 
Captain Lieutenant Duncan Mackfarland .. 25 ditto Ensign, 12 Dec. 1709. 
Lewis Grant .. 7 -. ditto Ensign, 22 Aug. 1715. 
Paul Mackferson “< -. 26 ditto Ensign, 9 Dee, 1711. 
John Mackenzie (8) .. -. 28 ditto Ensign, 1712. 
Lieutenants Alexander Mackdonald .. 29 ditto. 
George Ramsay a -. 30 ditto Lieutenant, 5 Nov. 1736. 
Malcolm Frazer (9) .. .. 31 ditto Ensign, 13 Dec. 1732. 
Lewis Grant as a 1 Nov. 1739. — 


John Mackniel (10) ..  .. 2 ditto. 


(1) John Lindsay, 20th Earl of Crawford. Had served previously in the North British Dragoons 
and in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards. Joined the Russian Army, and was severely wounded at 
the battle of Krotska, July 22, 1739. Major-General, May 30, 1745; Lieutenant-General, Sept. 20, 
1747. Present at Fontenoy, 1745. Colonel of the 2nd Horse Grenadier Guards, Dec. 25, 1740; 
and of the North British Dragoons, May 22, 1747. Died Sept. 20, 1749. -See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

; (2) Munro of Foulis, 6th Bart. M.P. for Wick Burghs, 1710-41. Killed at the battle of Falkirk, 
an. 17, 1746. 

(3) Of Culbin, fourth son of Ludovick Grant of Grant. He died 1755. 

: oon Colin Campbell, younger, of Monzie, A.D.C. to Lieut.-General Clayton, was killed at Dettingen 
in 3. 

(5) Eldest son of Robert Campbell of Carrick. Killed at Fontenoy, 1745. 

(6) Of Culcairn, brother of Sir Robert Monro. See supra. During the rising of 1745 he 
ay the Munro clan on the Royalist (Hanoverian) side, and was assassinated by a Jacobite on Aug. 31, 

746. 

(7) Of Craignish. Was the first Lieutenant-Colonel of the ‘‘ Fencible Men of Argyllshire ’’ on its 
formation in 1759. Died Dec. 30, 1764. 

(8) Of Kincraig. Later was Captain in Lochiel’s Regiment. He died in 1760. 

(9) Younger son of Alexander Frazer of Culduthil. Was present, as a Captain, at Fontenoy, 
and was killed at Bergen op Zoom in August, 1747. 

(10) A John Mackniel was Captain in the regiment, Dec. 16, 1752. He is possibly the same man. 
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Earl of Crawford’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first 
in the Highlands (continued). present commissions. commissions. 

James Campbell (11) .. -- 25 Oct. 1739 Ensign, 13 May 1735. 
Dougal Steuart fe -- 26 ditto Ensign, 15 Nov. 1736. 
John Menzies (12) ee -- 27 ditto Ensign, 23 Jan. 1735-6. 
Edward Carricks we .. 28 ditto Ensign, 25 Aug. 1731. 

Ensigns .. | Gilbert Steuart 29 ditto. . 
Gordon Graham (13)... .. 30 ditto. — 
Archibald McNab (14) 31 ditto. 
Collin Campbell ee ee 1 Nov. 1739. ——— 
Dougal Steuart 2 ditto. aa 
James Campbell 3 ditto. 


The following additional names are given in MS. on the interleaf :— 


Colonel... Lord Sempill (15) ee 19 Jan. 1741. 
Captain .. John Monro .. 10 May 1740. 
James Campbell 1 Jan. 1741. 
Lieutenants Kenneth Sunderland (16)  .. ditto. 
John Rose (17) we +» 23 ditto. — 


(11) Second (eldest surviving) son of Colin Campbell of Glenfalloch. Died Feb. 6, 1751. 

(12) Eldest son of Capt. James Menzies of Comrie. The latter had commanded one of the 
Independent Companies of Highlanders which were embodied in the Black Watch. 

(13) Second son of Colin Graham of Dranie (or Drynie), Ross-shire. Lieutenant, 1743 ; Captain, 
oe 1752; Major, July 17, 1758; Lieutenant-Colonel, July 9, 1762. Retired in 1770, and died 
in 1784. : 

(14) Second son of Robert MeNab of that ilk. Captain 32nd Regiment, May 8, 1749; Major 
88th (Campbell’s) Regiment, or Highland Volunteers, Dec. 11, 1759; Lieutenant-Colonel 41st 
Regiment, May 4, 1767, and Colonel, Jan. 14, 1784 ; Major-General, Oct. 19, 1781. Died Jan. 2, 1790. 

(15) Hew, 11th Lord Sempill, succeeded Lord Crawford as Colonel on Jan. 14, 1741. Became 
Colonel 25th Regiment, April 16, 1745; Brigadier-General, June 9, 1745. Was present at Culloden, 
1746 ; and died on Nov. 25 in the same year. 

(16) Probably ‘‘ Sutherland.” 

(17) Possibly third son of Hugh Rose of Kilravock. 


J. H. Leste, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


TREWMAN’S ‘Fryinc Post.’—The follow- BANK OF ENGLAND: Sir GILBERT HEATH- 
ing cutting from The Western Morning News | corE.—The following letter, which has re- 
of April 26 should be of interest to readers | cently come into my possession, may prove 


& | of interest :— 
** EXETER’s OLDEST NEWSPAPER. | These to Wm. Blathwaite Esq. Urgent. 
“ One regrettable consequence of the war is the | London ye 21 December 1695. 


cessation of Trewman’s Flying Post, the oldest 
newspaper in Exeter. It We are informed at the 
day, and arrangements were made for its con- Mr Dodington will desire a Guard for th “a 
tinuance without a break in the event of some one Money for Portsmouth on Monday : ie Cb ae 
buying it as a going concern; but hopes in this 50uth & Mr Jores intend from —— od psi 
direction were shattered yesterday at the sale by mouth on Monday morning and will en oe 
Mr. H. A. Fulford, who got a bid of 3001. for the | © have all the Gold & Silver ready to come. dak 
business as it stood, but refused to sell at that | With the same Guard, But We intreate aca a 
figure. The paper was established under the title C@mnot be ready to come back —, the t Ports. 
of The Exeter Mercury or Westcountry Advertixer ™#Y have Orders to Stay 3 or iL & Mr J 

in 1763, and experienced many vicissitudes. For ™0uth upon our Charges if Mr Sout & Mr Jores 
nearly 20 years it was pablished as a daily. ‘esire it. 


geeecly it P vi been issued once a week—on | We are Your most humble Servts 
urday afternoons—and possessed so many | GILBERT HEATHCOTE. 
qualities of originality and character that its | Pc SouTH. 


stoppage is greatly regretted. The stock-in-trade 
piecemeal after the failure | 
sell as a whole. e first lot consisted of the | William Blathwaite was Secretary 0 War 

unique and historically valuable files of the paper | : - Si i ; 
in but slightly broken sequence from 1763 reo at the time 2 Sir Gilbert Heathcote. oper 
in 115 volumes. These were purchased by Mr. | 0D the first list of Bank of England directors ; 
Tapley Soper for the City Library at 461.” | and Humphry South, & merchant in Lime 
A. Carrincton. | Street, was appointed a director several 


Northam, N. Devon. years later. 


THos Hvupson. 
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I am inclined to think that this letter 
emanated from the Bank when at Grocers’ 
Hall, but it is interesting to note that Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote was connected with the 
East India Company. The consignment of 
gold may have been, therefore, the property 
of that company. 

I should much appreciate any information 
which would help me to identify the docu- 
ment. R. ©. STEVENSON. 


SUBMARINES.—In case any one thinks 
that submarines are a modern invention, let 
him read Bacon's: ‘Novum Organum,’ 
p- 300 (Pickering, 1850): ‘“‘ We hear that 
some sort of boat or vessel has now been 
invented, capable of carrying men some 
distance under water.” ‘Novum Organum’ 
was first published in 1620! 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


A CHEISEA SUPERSTITION.—New to me, 
and perhaps to some others, is the quaint 
idea of the folk about the seven winds and 
the middle span of Old Battersea Bridge. 
It is set down in ‘ William De Morgan: 
a Reminiscence, contributed by Miss Julia 
Cartwright to The Cornhill Magazine of 
April, 1917 (p. 469) :— 

** There was, it appears, a popular superstition 
among Chelsea folk some fifty years ago that 
seven currents of air met in the middle span of 
the bridge. A carpenter who is still living 
vividly remembers being taken by his mother to 
stand on the bridge on a bitterly cold March day, 
with his six brothers and sisters, who were all 
suffering from whooping-cough. It must have 
been a case of kill or cure; but in this instance 
the good woman’s faith seems to have been 
justified, for all her seven children got over the 
whooping-cough and grew up hale and hearty.” 

St. SwITHrn. 


Sir Joun Barnarpv.—In the Birmingham 


Free Library MSS. (257519) is a deed, 
dated Jan. 20, 1683/4, which connects 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter’s husband 


with the Haleses of Coventry and Snitter- 
field, a family which may have formed a 
local link between the Northamptonshire 
squire and the poet’s family in Stratford. 
The deed recites an earlier document 
(dated Jan. 28, 1657/8) wherein Christopher 
Hales of the “ Fryers ” (Whitefriars), Coven- 
try, executes a trust “for the raising of 
portions and maintenance for his younger 
children.” The trustees named are John 
Purefoy of Wadley, co. Bucks, Esq., John 
Barnard of Abington, co. Northampton, 
Esq., afterwards Sir John Barnard, Knt., 
and James Hales of Snitterfield, co. War- 
wick, gentleman. 


It is worth noting that ' Empire on the other. 


the name of Nat. Barnard, mercer, appears 
in the Trinity Church, Coventry, docu- 
ments (No. 167) in 1630-31. 

M. DorMER Harris, 


Ouneries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER”: 
COMMODORE TATTNALL. 


The Observer of May 20 last contained the 
following :— 

‘“*The American destroyers rendering admirable 
aid remind us that old Commodore Tatnall was 
more prophetic than he knew when he signa lled 
* Blood is thicker than water,’ and ran into action 
under the stars and stripes.”’ 


Who was Commodore Tatnall ? And what is 
the occasion referred to ? Lucls. 


[The quotation from The Observer shows how 
difficult it is to be accurate in historical allusions. 
Between fifteen and sixteen years ago there 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ (9S. viii. 238) a rather long 
article by GNOMON discussing the incident, which 
happened, he said, on Aug. 21, 1860, when British 
and French ships were attacking the Taku forts. 
He went on to summarize from memory the 
report of the occurrence sent home, he stated, by 
the special correspondent of The Times with the 
British fleet, to the effect that when the American 
commodore paid a visit to the British admiral 
during the action, his coxswain went forward and 
lent a hand to the British bluejackets serving the 
guns, and, being reprimanded by the commodore 
for so doing, excused himself by saying that he 
couldn’t help it, as, ‘‘ after all, blood’s thicker 
than water.’ Thus, according to GNoMON, the 
remark was made fo the commodore, not by him. 

It is dangerous, however, to trust one’s memory 
in relation to events that occurred forty years 
earlier. The dispatch referred to by GNOMON 
was dated from the ‘‘ Camp on the Peiho. Aug. 25, 
1860,”” and occupies seven columns of The Times 
of Noy. 3, 1860. It is full of interesting details of 
the capture of the forts, but Commodore Tattnall 
is not mentioned. The writer, however, states 
that he saw in the river the remains of two or 
three of the gunboats which had been sunk by the 
Chinese when the British and French unsuccess- 
fully attacked the same forts the previous year. 
Here we have a clue, for GNoMON had, after the 
lapse of forty years, confused the two attacks. 
The unsuccessful one occurred on June 25, 1859, 
and here Commodore Tattnall figured prominently. 
It may be advisable to recall the circumstances. 
The special envoys of the British and French 
Governments were on their way to Pekin to. 
obtain ratification of the treaty which had been 
arranged to terminate the war between England 
and France, on the one side, and the Chinese 
Mr. Ward, the United 
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States Minister, was also desirous to go to Pekin 
to arrange a treaty of friendship with China, there 
having been no quarrel with the United States. 
He arrived before the British and French envoys, 
and was asked by the Chinese officials to wait for 
the latter. The Chinese, however, blocked the 
Peiho river, and refused to allow any of the 
ministers to ascend it. The British and French 
envoys decided to proceed, and Admiral Hope 
ordered a number of gunboats to clear the 
obstacles and attack the forts. The attack 
failed, the admiral was wounded, and the river 
ran too strongly to allow reinforcements in boats 
to get up. The American commodore, after 
receiving a visit from a British naval officer, and 
consulting the Americin Minister, decided to tow 
the boats up. The Times of Oct. 6, 1859, printed 
on p. 8 a long dispatch from the Hon. F. W. A. 
Bruce, her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary to 
China, to the Earl of Malmesbury as Foreign 
Secretary. This was dated ‘‘ Shanghae, July 15, 
1859,”” and contained the following reference to 
the American Minister: ‘‘ He remained at the 
mouth of the river during the attack, deter- 
mined to push up had we opened a way through 
the barriers, and it is very gratifying to me to 
bear testimony to the friendly feeling and assist- 
ance we derived from himself and flag officer 
Tatnall on that day.” 

The American official report of the matter is 
printed in The Times of Oct. 25 in a long dis- 
patch from. ‘‘ Josiah Tattnall, Flag Officer com- 
manding East India Squadron,” to ‘ The Hon. 
Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, Washing- 
ton.” This was dated “ off Peiho River, July 4, 
1859,” and describes how on June 24 he and the 
American Minister, knowing that the British and 
French vessels were to attack the following day, 
attempted to ascend the Peiho in an unarmed 
steamer; but their boat grounded, and all their 
efforts to back off failed. ‘‘ At this moment 
I received from Admiral Sir James Hope an 
attention and kindness which must place me 
under lasting obligations to him.’’ The admiral, 
thinking that the Chinese would fire on them 
when they saw them aground, and fearing also 
that the steamer would capsize, offered to“send 
a gunboat to tow them off; but Commodore 
Tattnall declined the assistance, their steamer 
later floated again, and in the evening they 
returned beyond the British and French fleets. 
After describing how he watched the failure of the 
allied attack, he relates that he went in his barge 
to visit Sir James Hope, who had been severely 
wounded, and to thank him for his kindness of 
the previous day. ‘‘ When within a few feet of 
the Cormorant,’ to which Sir James had trans- 
ferred his flag, the commodore’s boat was struck 
by a round shot and nearly sunk, John Hart, the 
coxswain, being killed. The whole account 
breathes a most friendly spirit, and the commodore 
makes a strong appeal on behalf of the deceased 
coxswain’s dependants ; but there is no allusion 
In any way to the ‘“‘ Blood is thicker than water ”’ 
incident. 

The action of the American Minister and the 
commodore in‘ towing boats containing  re- 
inforcements was naturally criticized in the 


United States, as overstepping the limits of 
neutrality, and some extracts from American 
comments are printed on the same page of The 
Times as Commodore Tattnall’s dispatch. The 
Minister took his full share of responsibility for | 


what had been done, and The Times of Nov. 2 
reprinted from The New York Times a very long 
letter from Mr. Ward justifying his course of 
action. After describing the commodore’s con- 
sultation with him he says that the commodore 
‘‘did more that day to illustrate the gallantry of 
the American navy in the eyes of the world than 
twenty successful engagements would have done.” 

Neither Mr. Ward nor Commodore Tattnall 
mentions in the above letters anything about 
‘Blood is thicker than water’; but the 
phrase occurs in a letter, signed ‘‘ Ex-officio,” 


which appeared in The Times of Tuesday, 
Dec. 13, 1859 (p. 7). The letter dwelt princi- 
pally on the merits of Admiral Hope, but 


the final paragraph ran thus: ‘‘ Is our Govern- 
ment going to do nothing to show its sense of the 
conduct of Commodore Patnall [sie]? Surely a 
gold medal, with the inscription ‘ Blood is 
thicker than water,’ would be significant and well 
bestowed.”’ THlere we have the commodore’s 
name associated withthe proverb at a definite 
date, though it is not stated that he had used the 
words. The eleventh edition of *The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ in its notice of Tattnall remarks : 
‘*He may be said to have gained a worldwide 
reputation by his use of the phrase ‘ Blood is 
thicker than water’ to justify his intervention.” 

ill some one produce evidence that Tattnall 
himself used the words before Dec. 13, 1859 ? 

Another interesting question remains to be 
solved. How far back can the proverb actually be 
traced ? The late Vincent S. LEAN stated at 
7S. xii. 114 that Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and 
Phrases’ was wrong in saying that it is to be 
found in the 1672 edition of Ray’s ‘ Collection 
of English Proverbs.’ The tenth edition of 
Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 1914, after 
citing Scott’s use of the proverb in ‘ Guy Manner- 
ing,’ adds in a foot-note (p. 493): ‘‘ This proverb, 
so frequently ascribed to Scott, is a common 
proverb of the seventeenth century. It is found 
in Ray and other collections of proverbs.” Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ cite an instance 
from the seventeenth century ? Mr. LEAN said 
that he had found the proverb in the British 
Museum copy of the 1797 edition of Allan 
Ramsay’s ‘ Collection,’ the first edition of which 
had appeared in 1737. Was ‘“ Blude’s thicker 
than water ”’ in that ?] 


A LEICESTER PLOVER.’’—In chap. xxxiii. 
of ‘The Heatt of Midlothian’ Sir Walter 
Scott makes an old lady in Lincoluashire 
say :— 

‘‘ There are men here, well to pass in the world, 
would not want their share of a Leicester plover, 
and that’s s bag-pudding, if fasting for three 
hours would make all their poor children read the 
Bible from end to end.” 

What is the history of this expression? It 
is noted in ‘ The English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
and sounds as good as “‘ a Norfolk haddock,” 
which Dr. W. W. Skeat adduced in his 
‘English Dictionary’ in defence of “a 
Welsh rabbit,’ which many have turned 
into “ rarebit’’ by indiscreet purism. 

E. S. Dopgson. 
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CaRR: Dovueias or Carr.—My family 
holds the baronetcy conferred in 1777 on 
Charles Douglas, son of Charles Douglas of 
Kinglassie, Fifeshire, and the description 
as given in Debrett is ‘‘ Douglas of Carr.” 
I have not been able to find from family 
records or from the Heralds’ College any 
information as to what or where “ Carr” 
is. Sir Charles descended from Sir William 
of Lochleven. Possibly one of your readers 
may have knowledge of such matters and 
be able to assist me. J. 8. Dovetas. 


““MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.”’— 
I should be grateful if any reader would be 
so kind as to enable me to see an English 
version of the old historical French song 
relating to the Duke of Marlborough. The 
French version, which begins with the line 
“* Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” is printed 
on p. 272 in ‘ La Lyre francaise,’ by Gustave 
Masson, published by Macmillan & Co., 
and the date assigned to it is 1709. 

Lees KNowLEs, Bt. 

4 Park Street, W.1. 

[‘ Malbrook,’ was discussed at 10 S. viii. 327, 
435; ix. 75, 158; but no English translation 
was mentioned.] 


Jones, AvuTHOoR OF ‘ FINGER- 
Rivne Lore,’ Lonpon, 1877.—I believe 
that he is deceased. I am anxious to 
obtain information about him. Are any 
of his relatives living ? and where? Who 
has his effects, or can any of the books that 
he owned be traced 2? GEORGE F. Kunz. 

New York City. 


JANE AUSTEN: ‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.’ 
—1. Have Lambton and Pemberley in 
‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ ever been identified ? 

2. Is “‘ Bakewell,’’ mentioned towards the 
end of chap. xliii., a slip of.the pen for 
“ Lambton ” ? J. Hs: ©. 


JANE AUSTEN: A CONTINUATION. — A 
novel was published some years ago in 
which the characters were those of Jane 
Austen’s books. The story was supposed 
to give their subsequent adventures. I have 
heard that the hero was William Price, and 
the heroine Georgiana Darcy, and that 
James Morland was the clergyman whom 
Kitty Bennet married. I shall be obliged 
if any one can give me the name cf the book 
and of its author. M. H. Dopps. 


West: DE Morcan: BANNERMAN: 
TURING.—Required particulars of the birth 
and parents of Anne West, who was daughter 
of Capt. James West, A.D.C. (son of John 
West of Thame, Oxon, by his wife Anne de 


Morgan), and wife c. 1795 of Col. John 
Alexander Bannerman of the Madras N.I., 
and at one time Governor of Penang. I 
shall also be glad of particulars of the 
parents of the said Co]. Bannerman, viz. 
the Rev. David Bannerman and Jane 
Turing. 
H. C. Surtess, Brig.-General. 


WILKINSON OF THORPE.—Who was the 
mother of James Wilkinson of Thorpe, 
co. York, son of Christopher Wilkinson of 
Thorpe-on-Tees, c. 1709 ? 

The pedigree of Wilkinson cf Kirkbrigg 
and Thorpe is given in Surtees’s ‘ History cf 
Durham,’ but lacks this detail. 

H. Surtrss, Brig.-General. 

Carlton Club. 


““Mrs. May Drummonp”’: PortTrRAIT.— 
I have a portrait in oils lettered as above. 
From the costume I judge it to be between 
1780 and 1795. 

I should be very glad if some corre- 
spondent could tell me anything about this 
lady: her maiden name; the Christian 
name of her husband,and to which branch 
of the Drummond family he _ belonged ; 
when she died; and if she left any de- 


scendants. It has occurred to me, how- 
ever, that the “‘ Mrs.’”’ may be a courtesy 
title. JOHN LANE. 


The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Cor. DuncomBE.—In Masson’s ‘ Life of 
Milton’ there is quoted from a MS. of 
Aubrey the following reference to Alexander 
Gill, the High Master under whom Milton 
was a schoolboy at St. Paul’s :— 

“Often Dr. Gill whipped Duncombe, who was 
afterwards a Colonel of Dragoons at Edgehill 
fight.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
further information about Col. Duncombe ? 
Gill was High Master of St. Paul’s from 
1608 to 1635. One Peter Duncombe, who 
may possibly have been of the colonel’s 
family, was a scholar of St. Paul’s School 
in or before 1573. 

F. J. McDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


Rocer Goap (Provost of King’s College; 
Cambridge, 1570) made a will Jan. 9, 
1606 /7, and died April 24, 1610. ‘ Athene 
Cantabrigienses’ (vol. iii.) states that six 
of his sons were elected from Eton to King’s 
College, viz., Matthew (in 1591); Thomas 
(1592); Robert (1594); Roger (1601); 
Christopher (1607); Richard (1610). As 


there is no mention of Robert and Roger in 
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the will, is the statement correct ? A copy 
of ‘ Registrum Regale sive Catalogus Pre- 
positorum Sociorum et Alumnorum in Coll. 
Etonensi,’ &c. (1774, 4to),is not available, 
but possibly some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be more fcrtunate, and will oblige me 
with the names and ages at matriculation 
of all the sons of Dr. Goad who were elected 
to King’s from Eton. He is stated in 
‘D.N.B.’ to have had ten sons. James, the 
youngest, is named in his father’s will ; five 
are missing from it. MILTON. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


‘TRELAND IN Fiction.’—The first edition 
of ‘Ireland in Fiction’ was published in 
January, 1916, and a new edition is now in 
course of preparation. It is desired to make 
it as complete and accurate as possible, and 
the compiler hereby asks the assistance of 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Subjoined is a list of 
Trish novels and stories about which no 
information has yet been obtained. Can 
any reader supply such information ? Please 
reply direct. 

Anon.—Bridget Sullivan. (1854.) 
Honor O’More’s Three Homes. 
The Irishman ; or, The Favourite of Fortune. 
Jim Eagan. 
Kate Kavanagh. 


The Mad Minstrel; or, The Irish Exile. 
(1812.) 


The Mistletoe and the Shamrock; or, The 
Chief of the North. 


the Shamrock Guards. (Stanley 

‘aul. 

Alger (H.).—Only an Irish Boy. (N.Y., Burt, ’04) 

Bertholds (Mrs. W. M.).— Connor  Darcy’s 
Struggles. (Benziger.) 


Bovet (Madame).—Terre d’ Emeraude. 

Bunbury (Selina).—Cabin Conversations 
Castle Scenes. 

Carey (Mrs. Stanley).—Gerald Marsdale ; or, The 
Outquarters of St. Andrew’s Priory. 

Collins (W.).—Dalaradia (N. Y., Kenedy.) 

Conyngham (D. P.). — Rose Parnell. (N.Y., 
Sadlier.) 

Crumpe (Miss).—The Death Flag; or, The Irish 
Buccaneers. (1851.) 

Dorsey (Mrs. A. H.).—The Old House at Glenaran. 
(Benziger.) 

Egan (M. F.).—The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis. 
(N.Y., Century Co.) 

Ennis (Alicia M.).—Ireland; or, The Montague 
Family. 

Esler (Erminda Rentoul).—The Way they loved 
at Grimpat. (Sampson Low, ’93.) 

Floredice (W. H.).—Floredice Stories. 

NG H.).—Fairies and Folk of Ireland. 

Gallaher (Fannie).—Katty the Flash. 

Grierson (Robert).—The Invasion of Cromleigh. 

Ballygouna. 


- (Rev.) STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
Clongowes Wood College, Sallins, co. Kildare. 


(To be continued.) 


and 


E. SERRANO.—We have in our possession 
a terra-cotta group of two girls and a boy, 
about 29 inches high, signed “ E. Serrano.” 
We should be pleased to know who this 
artist was, when he lived, and any other 
details obtainable. C. & C. Rosoman. 
38 Duke Street, W. 


WHEBLE’S ‘ Lapy’s Macazine.’—In the 
biography of Crabbe it is said that in his 
youth he won a prize for a poem offered by 
a well-known publisher of the day, Wheble, 
in connexion with his Lady’s Magazine. 
What was this publication, and is a file of it 
known to exist ? The only Lady’s Magazine 
of the pericd in the British Museum Library 
was published by Messrs. Robinson & 
Roberts. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION FOR RE- 
SEARCH Work.—What are the best books, 
modern or otherwise, to refer to in order to 
identify the names of out-of-the-way places 
in England and Wales, including (besides 
mage and villages) hamlets, manors, off- 
ying homesteads, &c., such as one often 
comes across in old wills and other ancient 
documents in obsolete and contracted 
spellings ? 

Do any Gazetteers or Topographical 
Dictionaries fulfil the above requirements ? 

Are there any such works dealing specially 
with Beds, Bucks, Cambs, Essex, Herts, 
Hunts, and Suffolk, either separately or 
collectively ? 

I have seen Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary ’ mentioned, but do not know the 
work. Would it be suitable for my purpose ? 
If so, what is the best edition ? 

In the search room at Somerset House 
there is ‘A New Gazetteer of the British 
Islands,’ by James A. Sharp, 2 vols., 1852. 
Is this considered a gocd work on the 
subject ? Ifso, what is the best edition ? 

Please reply direct. 

Gro. E. SmyTuH. 

Henlow, Beds. 


Epcar Mortara.—tThe late Sir Culling 
Eardley Eardley, Bart., published in London 
in 1860 a pamphlet entitled ‘La Véritable 
Histoire d’Edgar Mortara.’ I amsomewhat 
anxious to see it, and as the British Museum 
library does not contain a copy, can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ advise me where one 
may be seen? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


JAMES WHITING.—What is known of this 
gentleman, founder of The Atlas newspaper ? 
He died April 10, 1871, aged 94. 

EDWARD SMITH. 


Wandsworth. 
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JoHN HamItToN Tom Hoop: 
Lonemorre. Are any descendants now 
living of John Hamilton Reynolds, the 
poet and friend of Keats and brother-in-law 
of Tom Hood? Also, are there any 
descendants alive of Tom Hood and of 
Mr. Longmore, who married the sister of 
Mrs. Tom Hood? I may say they would 
hear something to their advantage if they 
would communicate with me. 

C. GIpDINs. 

6 Martin’s Lane, E.C.4. 


KinasMAn Famity.—TI am anxious to dis- 
cover any living representatives of the 
family of William Long Kingsman, M.A., 
D.C.L.Oxon., of Newbury, Berks. He was 
living, I believe, in 1804, and would then be 
between 60 and 70 years of age, a barrister, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

The Grange Farm, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Woop-SorrEL.—Can any of your readers 
tell me of any quotations, in either prose or 
verse, in which wood-sorrel is dealt with ? 
I want some to illustrate a lantern-slide, 
and have only one (not very satisfactory) in 
prose, and none at all in verse. The poets 
seem to have left this beautiful little flower 
alone. Please reply direct. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 

Ramsdell Vicarage, Basingstoke. 


Bansury.—Can any one tell me when 
and by whom these lines were written ?— 
To Banbury came I, O profane one, 
Where I saw a Puritane one 
A-hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


T. 


ToaD aT THE HEART.—Can any reader 
explain or illustrate the following extract 
from the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ xii. 44 ?— 

“ His [Sir Marmaduke Constable’s] tomb in 
Flamborough Church is described by a writer in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1753....‘ beside 
it [7.e., the stone coffin or chest] is the upper part 
of a skeleton in stone; the ribs project greatly 
and the breast is laid open, in the inner side of 
which appears what by tradition is held to be 
a toad at the heart (of which he was supposed to 
die), but it bears little or no resemblance of a 
toad.’ ”’ 


The words in italics point to a curious 
popular or medical superstition. 
W. A. C. 


* Soctety In Lonpon.’—Is it known who 
was the author of this entertaining volume, 
of which the ninth edition was published 
by Chatto & Windus in 1886 ? 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


*DeEatH’s Part.’ —In a will dated 
Aug. 3, 1590, Thomas Blackburn of Birst- 
with in Nidderdale, in dividing his goods 
into three parts, devotes the third part 
“called deathe’s parte unto myself.” [ 
should be glad of any information throwing 
light on this phrase. 

C. THompson WALKER, R.N.V.R. 


“CuurcH Drops.”’—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Hampsthwaite in Nidderdale 
for the year 1715 occurs the following 
cryptic entry : “ For serching for the Church 
Drops, 3d.’ I shall be glad if any reader 
can throw light on this entry. 

C. THompson WALKER, R.N.V.R. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. I have been endeavouring for several 
months to learn the authorship of the following 
verse :— 

Again she spoke: 

king ?”’ 

And closing round a deeper silence seemed 

ee hold the host. ‘‘ Where is thy father, 

boy ?” 

Nor answered but the harsh horns hardly 

blown 

From shore to sea; and low before her bowed 

His head the prince, and all around stood dumb.’ 

I have appealed in vain to professors in half-a- 
dozen American colleges, to query departments 
of metropolitan newspapers, and to authorities 
on poetry. Professors at Hamilton College have 
suggested that ‘N. & Q.’ might be able to help 
me in this matter. If it can, I shall be very glad. 

JOHN DUFFY. 


“Where is my lord the 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Herbert Schmalz for 
the following information: ‘* The ‘quotation’ you 
refer to was written by a friend of mine, John 
Cameron Grant, as an explanation for a large 
yicture I painted called ‘Where is my Lord the 
King?’ It. was painted to go over the fireplace of 
the Great Hall of Bramal! {all, Cheshice, which is 
the finest specimen of ‘ black and white’ in England. 
The picture is about 12 ft. long, and was hung ina 
centre place on the line at the Academy Exhibition 
of 1887, A large plate was done of it, and the 
engravings still sell in America.’’] 


2. Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need. 
Cc. M. S. 

3. The triple pride 
Of Eildon looks upon 


4. The following is quoted in Dean Farrar’s 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’ (Isbister), 1893 :— 
‘Oh! where is the sea ? ”’ the fishes cried 
As they swam the crystal waters through ; 
“‘ We've heard, from, of old, of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wise ones tell of an infinite sea; 
Oh ! who can tell us if such there be ? ” 
Who wrote the lines ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cc. E. H. 


5. Science is measurement. 
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Replies. 
ROUTE OF CHARLES I. 
FROM NEWCASTLE TO HOLMBY. 
(12 8. iii. 300.) 


ITINERARIES of travel deserve to be studied, 
especially when associated with remarkable 
or distinguished people. There is great 
reason for Mr. TAYLOR’s question, because 
historians have neglected this incident in 
the history of Charles I. Had Macaulay 
dealt with the subject, one can picture 
what a wealth of allusion he would have 
brought to bear upon such a journey. 


There are at least three contemporary 
accounts of this progress, not in detail, but 
at any rate giving the names of places where 
Charles stayed. The principal of these is 
the 

“Iter Carolinum: being a succinct relation 
of the necessitated marches, retreats, and suffer- 
ings of His Majesty Charles the first from January 
10, 1641, till the time of his death. Collected by 
a daily attendant upon his Sacred Majesty during 
the said time [Thomas Manley].” 


This tract is found in the Somers Collection, 


vol. v. The route given by this authority 

is as follows :— 

Feb. 

3. From Newcastle to Durham. 1 night. 

4, Thence to Aukland [Bishop Auckland]. 
1 night. 

5. Richmond. 1 night. 

6. ss Rippon [sic]. 2 nights. 

8. rr Wakefield. 1 night. 

9, Rotherham. 1 night. 

10. +s Mansfield. 1 night. 

ll. Nottingham. 1 night. 

12. a Leicester. 1 night. 

13, Holdenby. 


The next contemporary authority is 
found in a pamphlet in the Thomason 
Collection (B.M.) :— 


“The Kings Maiesties letter intercepted by 
the Commissioners attending his Majesty....and 
Mr. Mungo Murrey apprehended, who was ap- 
eae by the King to deliver it to Montrel, the 

mch Embassador, who is going over to the 
Queen to France [&c.]. London, 1647.” 


At the end of the letter is :— 


A list of the Jests, and severall places appointed 
for His Majesties quarters each day be- 
twixt Newcastle, and Holmby House. 

Wednesday Feb. 3. his Majesty went from New- 

castle to Durham. 

Thursday Feb. 4. his Majesty passed to Bishop 

__Aukland. 
Friday Feb. 5. his Maj. was to passe to Richmond. 
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Saturday Feb. 6. his Maj. was to passe to Repton. 

Sunday Feb. 7. his Majesty was to stay at 
Repton all that day. 

Munday Feb. 8. his Maj. was to passe to Leeds. 

Tuesday Feb. 9. his Maj. was to passe to Wakefield. 


Wednesday Feb. 10. his Maj. is to passe to 
Rothram. 

Thursday Feb. 11. his Majestie is to passe to 
Masfield. 


Friday Feb. 12. his Majestie is to passe to Notting- 


am. 
Saturday Feb. 13. his Maj. is to passe to Leicester. 
Sunday Feb. 14. his Majestie is to stay all that 
day at Leicester. 
Munday Feb. 15. his Majesty is to go to Holmby 
House. 


The third account may be found in 
another pamphlet in the Thomason Collec- 
tion :— 

“Papers of the Kings Majesties” Answer to- 
the Propositions ; Concerning the setlingtof the 
Church....and other Passages of note from 
Newcastle, And the Kings Majesties severall 
Jests.”” London, 1647. 


On p. 7 we read :— 

“The King is now on his way toward Holmby, 
His Maiesty lay Wednesday Feb. 3 at Durham, 
at Aukland Feb. 4, at Richmond the 5, at Rippon 
the 6 and 7, at Leedes the 8, at Wakefield the 9, 
at Rothram the 10, at Masfield the 11, at Notting- 
ham the 12, at Leicester the 13, and 14.... 
{Signed] your affectionate Servant, 

There is no doubt, therefore, as to the 
route taken by Charles. Whitelock and 
Thurloe, the chief authorities for the period, 
say very little in detail as to the journey ; 
and modern, historians do not appear to have 
troubled to enlarge upon it. It could not 
be regarded as a triumphal progress. It 
was the beginning of the end, and a month 
er so after the journey was taken Cornet 
Joyce arrived at Holmby and took Charles 
more or less into custody. 


I now add a few notes as comments upon 
the journey. 

Three thousand pounds were voted by 
Parliament to defray the charges of the 
King’s journey to Holmby (Whitelock, 
p. 237). 

The Parliamentary Commissioners who 
accompanied Charles were attended by 
“‘ nine hundred horse’ (Whitelock, p. 237). 


While in Newcastle the King resided in 
Pilgrim Street, in the centre of the town. 
‘The Kings Ansvver to the Commissioners ; 
Concerning, His Majesties coming from 
Newcastle on Wednesday towards Holmby,’ 
&c., London, 1647, has on p. 4 :— 

‘“*His Majesty quarters at Mr. Liddels house 
in Pilgrim-street, but our quarters are in St. 


Johns Parish.” 
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In connexion with this extract there must 
be also read Mr. Sanford Terry’s remarks in 
the Arch, Aliana, vol. xxi. (1898) :— 


“Tradition has always regarded Anderson 
Place, the ‘ Newe House ’ of Speed’s Map of 1610, 
as the residence of Charles in 1646-47. Brand 
mentions a room in it which, about 1789, bore 
the name of ‘the king’s bed-chamber.’ Sykes, 
writing in 1833, speaks of a bed, which had been 
used by Charles, having been sold as lumber by 
‘an incurious domestic ’ during Major Anderson’s 
residence abroad. Gray, in the ‘ Chorographia ’ 
of .1649, while he describes it as a ‘ princely 
house,’ gives no hint of its association with 
Charles. Barnes is equally uncommunicative. 
It would appear to have been the same house as 
that which Charles occupied in 1639, from the 
gates of which he reviewed the troops on their 
march towards Berwick. That it was not one 
of the houses in St. John’s parish is proved by 
the fact that the commissioners who were lodged 
there in January, 1647, are described as being 
‘a good distance from the Court.’ In the news- 
letters and pamphlets of 1646-47, it is specifically 
described as the house or residence of Sir Francis 
Liddell, and was assigned to Charles by order of 
Leven and the commissioners. It had, until 
recently, been the residence of the governor, Sir 
John Lumsden, and his wife had to provide her 
self ‘ otherway,’ when'on May 6th, orders arrived 
to prepare it for Charles’s reception. Since it is 
also spoken of as being Leven’s quarters, it is 
clear that it was utilized as the official hostelry, 
as it were, for the high guests whom those stirring 
times called to Newcastle. One may venture 
the suggestion, that the putting of Anderson’s 
mansion to that use dated from Sir Francis 
Liddell’s shrievalty in 1639; that he, as sheriff, 
was called upon to provide a house for that 

urpose, and that it still retained his name when 
in 1646 Charles occupied it.” 


Mr. Sanford Terry’s article is of the 
utmost value, but he may possibly not have 
seen the above reference to Pilgrim Street 
from a contemporary tract. 


It is of interest to note that there are 
constant references to Charles’s predilection 
for golf during his stay at Newcastle. 
Mercurius Diutinus for Jan. 27—Feb. 3, 
1647, states :-— 

“‘there comes with the King to Holdenby, the 
9 Commissioners, the 9 Gentlemen appointed by 
the Parliament to attend his Majesty, and the 
Convoy of Souldery, and the Country are sum- 
moned to send in Carriages, and Teames to goe 
along with them, for carriage of such things as 
his Majesty appoints to be brought along with 
him.” 

They proceeded by short marches “‘ to avoid 
such inconveniences as might possibly befall 
us in travelling late in the evening.” It 
was the depth of winter when this journey 
was taken. 

On pp. 4-5 of ‘ Joyfull Nevves from. the 
King, being a perfect Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Kings Majesty with the 


Commissioners, and their advancing from 
Durham... .towards London,’ London, 1647, 
we read :— 

“And upon Tuesday last, the King and the 
Commissioners advanced from Newcastle to 
Durham, accompanied with many brave gallants. 

‘““His Maiesty saith, that he approves of his 
Journey, and goes freely, being willing to adhere 
to his great Councell, for the speedy curing of the 
old festered Sores within His Dominions. 

“Tt is supposed his Maiesty will be at York by 
Fryday next, and at Holmby by Fryday following. 

‘“*The Gentry of Yorkeshire are making great 
preparations for the welcomming of the King 
and the Commissioners....The Scots Com- 
missioners have gone from hence....” 


The King did not apparently go to York at 
all, as hinted at in the above extract. 

In Thomas Rud’s little-known ‘ List of 
the Records at Durham’ there is an item 
mentioned: ‘Notes relative to Persons 
knighted by Charles the First at York and 
Newcastle: his reception at Durham,’ &c. 
This, I believe, refers to another visit to the 
North, and not to this journey. See Rud, 
p. 429. 

‘Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, 1634- 
1689, edited by J. J. Cartwright, 1875, 
p. 22, has :— 

‘As the late unfortunate King Charles the 
First passed by Rotherham (brought back by 
the Parliamentary forces when sold by the 
treacherous Scots), my mother sent me to waif 
upon him, who said I was the son of an honest 
man. 


On, Feb. 11 


‘Sir Thomas Fairfax rode out of Nottingham 
to meet the King, who was on his way from 
Newcastle to Holdenby House in Northampton- 
shire, accompanied by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. Charles stopped his horse, and 
agg alighted and kissed the King’s hand. 

e then mounted, and they rode side by side, 
conversing, into the town.’—Markham’s ‘ Life 
of Fairfax,’ London, 1870, p. 276. 

1647. ‘To the ringers when the King came to 
Leicester, 3s. 0d.”—Nichols’s ‘ Leicester,’ vol. i. 
p. 579. 

From ‘ Gallant Nevves for London. From 
His Majesties Royall Court at Holmby ; 
&e. [London], 1647 :— 


There were great tryumph at Northampton 
upon Tuesday last, when the tydings were 
brought, that his Maiesty were neere Holmby, 
the Bells rang, and the great Guns_ went of, 
insomuch, that a gallant eecho made its appeal 
at Holmby, and the sound thereof did much 
reioyce his Maiesties heart ; who little thought, 
that the joy of his subjects would have beene so 
great at the arrivall of his Royal person. 

““Multitudes of people resorted to welcome 
his Maiesty, the Road from Harborow to Holmby 
being adorned with thousands and thousands of 
spectators, crying with a loud voyce (God blesse 
your Maiesty) the King smiling upon them, 
passed along cheerfully, saying, he hoped this 
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Journey would prove a prosperous voyage, both 
to him and his Posterity. 

“Many hundreds of the Gentry of North- 
hampton-shire, met his Maiesty two miles on this 
side of Harborow, and accompanied his Maiesty 
to Holmby. 

“The bells rang in every town that his Mai. 

ssed through, which annexed a double ioy to 

is Royal heart, causing many a smile from his 
Princely countenance. 

“ At his arrivall at Holmby, there was a gallant 
guard appointed for his Maiesty to passe by, 
who entred in at the great Court Gate, being 
accompanied by the Commissioners of both 
Kingdoms, who deport themselves with much 
gallantry, performing the trust reposed in them 
faithfully, and their obedience to their Liege- 
Soveraign most loyally. He entred the house 
in great tryumph, and’ in a most sumptuous 
maner, taking some delight in conferring with 
the Commissioners about some points concerning 
the Directory.” 


In The Archeological Journal, vol. Ixv. 
(1908), Mr. Albert Hartshorne gives the best 
account of Holdenby, and he quotes from a 
Parliamentary Survey of the place made in 
1650, preparatory to its sale and destruction, 
and three years after Charles was there. It 
is valuable as a detailed picture of what 
Holdenby and its gardens were like at the 
time :— 


“On the south syde of the saide Mansion 
House is a pleasant, spacious, and ffaire Garden, 
adorned with severall long Walkes, Mounts, 
Arbors, and seats, with curious delightfull Knotts, 
and in which Garden are many firuite trees of 
divers kinds; on the south of the said Garden 
is a large Orchard, well planted, commonly called 
the Lower Orchard, sett artificially in Walkes 
with several Ascents, and in the said Orchard 
are Six ffish-ponds, well stored ; on the west of 
the aforesaid Garden, lyeth another Orchard, 
commonly called the Upper Orchard, planted 
with several ffrute trees, and in it a long shady 
Walke ; on the north syde of the said Orchard is 
a large Bowling Alley, and on the north and west 
of the said Bowling Alley, are two Walkes arti- 
ficially set with well grown trees, and in the north 
west corner of the said Walks there is a pleasant 
Mountt; on the west syde of the aforesaid 
Garden and Upper Orchard, are two Spinneys, 
well set and grown with Ashes, and in them a 
variety of delightful Walkes : and on the east side 
of the said Spynneys, is a ffaire Water House, 
with a very large Cisterne, into which water is 
conveied by several leaden Pipis, from Sundry 
Heades, which serves the whole House and ail 
the Offices thereunto belonging.” 

“Thus it was at least among sumptuous sur- 
roundings that the king, in his lonely state, 
‘every Sunday sequestred himself to his private 
Devotion, and all other days in the Week spent 
two or three hours in Reading, and other pious 
Exercises,’ his favourite authors at Holdenby 
being Andrewes’s ‘Sermons,’ Hooker’s ‘ Eccle- 
Slastical Polity,’ Shakespeare, Herbert, and 
translations of Ariosto and Tasso.”—Harts- 
horne, ibid. 

A. L. Humpsreys. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. Allan Fea in his ‘Memoirs of the 
Martyr King’ (John Lane, 1905) gives on 
p. 10 the dates of the King’s journey from 
the * Iter Carolinum,’ 1660. 

Sir Thomas Herbert in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
printed in the same volume, p. 79, gives a 
rather different version, but a foot-note 
states : “‘ Herbert is slightly in error.” 

A “ Burton Grange” is marked on the 
map near Barnsley, and close to the road 
from Wakefield to Rotherham. 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 


GRAy’s Books AND MSS. (12 S. iii. 291, 
326).—Mr. NoRTHUP may like to know that 
a book from Gray’s collection has found a 
resting-place on the shelves of the House 
of Commons library. It is Miller’s ‘ The 
Catalogue of Honour ; or, Treasury of True 
Nobility, peculiar and proper to the Isle of 
Great Britaine’ (folio, London, 1610). It 
contains numerous marginalia and notes on 
blank spaces in Gray’s neat handwriting, 
and pencilled in another hand on the fly- 
leaf are the words, “ with the rare un- 
mutilated leaf 593.” The librarian, Mr. 
Austin Smyth, to whom I referred in order 
to refresh my memory about this volume, 
writes: “I don’t know the history of this 
{note], but as p. 593 is wrongly numbered 
583, lL suppose it was cut about in other 
copies to conceal the misprint.” I may add 
that this work of Miller’s is not in Lowndes. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


LETTERS FROM H.M.S. BAccHANTE IN 
1812-1813 (12 S. iii. 328).—On p. 90 of 
vol. ii. of ‘Memoirs and Letters of Capt. 
Sir William Hoste, R.N., K.C.B., K.M.T.’ 
(published by Richard Bentley in 1833, and 
long since out of print), it is recorded that on 
going out to the Mediterranean station in 
April, 1812, in command of the Bacchante 
frigate, Capt. Hoste was accompanied by 
his friend the Rev. William Yonge, as 
chaplain to his ship; and on p. 94 this 
occurs 

“The following quotations are from a valuable 
manuscript journal in the form of letters, made 
by an intimate friend of Capt. Hoste while on 
board the Bacchante, and kindly offered for the 
advantage of the present publication.” 

Lady Harriet Hoste, the talented compiler 
of the ‘ Memoirs,’ and her collaborator Cot. 
William Napier (well known as the historian 
of the Peninsular War) were evidently fully 
alive to the great value of Mr. Yonge’s 
journal-letters, and nearly 70 octavo pages 
are devoted to their reproduction, so far as 
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they related to the remarkable work done 
by the Bacchante in the Adriatic. 

Is it too much to hope that the whole of 
the MS. recently submitted to your corre- 
spondent F. H. S. may some day be pub- 
lished, not only complete as originally 
written, but also freely annotated by some 
acknowledged expert in the political history 
of Dalmatia and Montenegro ? 


: GEORGE H. HOSTE. 
Ingoldisthorpe, Dawlish. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS (12 8S. iii. 333).—I cannot deal with 
this query as I should have wished, as I am 
far from my notes and books; but your 
Dutch correspondent will find some references 
to travellers in the Netherlands in my notes 
on ‘ Seventeenth-Century Travel in Europe’ 
(11 S. xii. 42, 63, 81) and ‘ Contributions 
to the History of European Travel’ (12 8S. 
i. 61, 101, 141, 261). Of the travellers 
mentioned by HEER JENSEN, Mr. Mon- 
tague’s journey is described in his ‘ Delights 
of Holland,’ 1696. 

Letts, Lieut. 


“TaLBoT GwyNNE” (12 S. iii. 272).— 
Miss Josepha Heath Gulston, who adopted 
the above pseudonym, was the elder daughter 
of Joseph Gulston of 20 Grosvenor Square, 
and Derwydd, Carmarthenshire, which has 
been in the possession of that family for 
over 800 years. She was born on Feb. 23, 
1811, died unmarried on Nov. 15, 1859, and 
is buried at Ambusley in Worcestershire. 
In addition to the books cited by J. J. H., 
she wrote ‘ The Life of Silas Barnstarke ’ 
and the ‘School for Dreamers.’ She also 
contributed various stories to magazines, 
&c., under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Dead Shot.” 
Her portrait was painted by W. Dobson, 
R.A., and belongs to the present owner of 
Derwydd, W. A. Stepney Gulston, her 
nephew. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


THE GorRvIN Hunt (12 S. iii. 299).— 
This hunt took its name from Gorvin, 
which is now a mere farmhouse on Bursdon 
Moor, in the parish of Hartland, North | 
Devon, but had been for five hundred years | 
or so the seat of the Prust family, of whom | 
several were members of Parliament and | 


two in succession abbots of Hartland 
monastery. At the end of the seventeenth | 
century the property passed into the, 


possession of the Luttrell family of Hartland 
Abbey, who were succeeded by Paul Orchard | 
and a son of the same name. It is to the 
latter that the foundation of the hunt is due, | 
the position being more central for hunting | 


purposes than the Abbey itself. This Paul 
Orchard was born in 1739, and was for many 
years colonel of the northern regiment of 
county militia, and four times member of 
Parliament for Callington. The date of the 
foundation of the hunt is apparently in- 
dicated by an inscription, “ Hvnr: 1769,” 
in raised lettering over the mantelpiece in 
what I believe was the original hall. To 
the right of this mantelpiece is a large cup- 
board for spirits, &e., in which the “ Gorvin 
Hunt” glasses were probably kept, though, 
in later years at any rate, the hunt break- 
fasts were held at West Country Inn. 
Gorvin, still retains relics of its antiquity, 
such as a granite window, granite gateposts, 
a large well for smuggled goods (formerly 
approached by an opening at the top of the 
stairs), a very large ancient barn, &c. 
A painting of Col. Orchard with three of his 
friends, all members of the Gorvin Hunt, 
is still preserved at Hartland Abbey. There 
was also a painting of the Gorvin Hunt, 
showing the master and members, with the 
huntsman holding up a fox, in a panel over 
the dining-room mantelpiece of the King’s 
Arms Hotel in Hartland town, but that 
has now disappeared. Col. Orchard died 
without issue in 1812, when the hunt pre- 
sumably came to an end. The glasses were 
made with exceptionally heavy and strong 
stems and feet, with the object of preventing 
breakage when they were banged on the 
table after drinking the toast of ‘‘ The 


Gorvin Hunt.” R. Pearse 


AMERICANISMS (12 S. ii. 287, 334, 414, 
496; iii. 35, 115, 313).—I have read the 
articles on this subject with much interest, 
and would like to add a few comments 
from the point of view of a native American. 

Referring to the first note by Mr. JoHN 
Lane, I should like to speak of the word 
“purse”? as a receptacle for coins. The 
word is in common use in Boston and New 
England, and I have supposed it to be so 
in the United States generally. I have 
several ‘“‘ coin-purses”” which were im use 
by my grandparents or earlier, and almost 
every one carries to-day a purse for silver 
coins and calls it by that name. During 
our Civil War (1861-5) silver coins went out 


of circulation, what was known as “ frac 


tional currency”? or “scrip” (an Ameri- 
canism ?) being substituted for them, : In- 
stead of gold coins “ bank-notes” or 


‘* bank-bills’? were used. With no coins m 
circulation, purses became useless, and 
their place, as Mr. LANE says, was taken by 
“‘ nocket-books,” also very generaily called 
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“wallets”? (an Americanism ?). Upon the 
resumption of silver coinage in 1876, 
“purses ’’? came again into general use for 
the silver coins, but for a number of years 


“the French word “ porte-monnaie” (now 


dropped) was used to some extent. The 
words “ purse’? and pocket-book’’ (for 
coins and bank-notes respectively) are both 
now in common everyday use. Gold coins, 
as Mr. LANE states, have never become 
general, excepting in certain sections, notably 
in California and on the Pacific coast. It 
is always possible to obtain them, but 
people seem to prefer “bills,” the common 
name for bank-notes or bank-bilis. 

With regard to the use of the word “ jack ” 
for “ knave,” what Mr. LANE says is in the 
main correct, but ‘‘ knave’’ is also used to 
a limited extent. When I was a _ boy 
(1860-70) ‘‘ jack’? was considered inelegant, 
the word “knave’’ being used in polite 
society, but this is no longer the case. 

The word “cricket”? is now, and always 
has been, used to denote a low footstool 
with four legs. Those with three legs are 
called “ stools’ or milking-stools.”’ 

I would like to comment more at length 
on the article by Mr. Penry Lewis (ante, 
p- 115). What he says about the omission 
of auxiliary verbs is to a certain extent true, 
but it is only colloquial, and not universal. 
I very much doubt if these verbs would be 
omitted by a careful writer, or, in conversa- 
tion, by a careful speaker. A number of the 
phrases he gives are in no sense “‘ Ameri- 
canisms,” being merely ungrammatical. Such 
are “Don’t you want I should wipe ?” 
“T don’t feel to.” ‘“ You don’t hurt you,” 
“He groaned like he was dying.’ These 
are not examples of the usual speech of 
Americans, any more than the speech of the 
English Cockney is an example of the usual 
speech of Englishmen. Mr. Lewis is in 
error when he says Americans do not use 
the word “gasometer,”’ nor speak of a 
policeman’s ‘beat.’”” Those are the very 
words that are used throughout the New 
England States. The substitutes he gives 
are doubtless used in some parts of the 
United States, or he would not have cited 
them; I can only say that I have never 
heard them. ‘‘ Front-yard” is used very 
generally in the country and the country 
towns, where the houses are detached and 
set back from the street. I believe that the 
term is also used in the Middle West to 
denote the small plot of ground in front of a 
city residence. ‘ Trolley,” to denote a car 
peeaclied by electricity through the over- 
1ead wire system, is, I think, universal, as 


far as sections of country go, but in the 
New England States the word “ electrics” 
is used perhaps as often. In cities where 
the cable system was inaugurated the cars 
were called cable-cars.”” Many cities have 
both the cable system and the electric sys- 
tem. Others cities have both the under- 
ground and overhead electric system. I 
think that the word “trolley” first came 
into use in these cities to designate the lines 
using the overhead. system. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS CRAFTS. 
Brookline, Boston, U.S. 


JACOB, THE WONDER-WORKING FRENCH 
ZovavE (12 iii. 226).—Another con- 
temporary account of “ Le Zouave Jacob,” 
as he was generally known, who was one of 
the ‘‘ wonders” of Paris in that wonderful 
year for the French capital, 1867, is to be 
found in the letters of Anthony B. North 
Peat, an Attaché du Cabinet du Ministre 
de l’Intérieur, who at that time was Paris 
correspondent of The Morning Star and 
occasional contributor to The Yorkshire 
Post, a very good selection of his articles 
having been arranged for publication by 
Mr. A. R. Waller in 1903, under the title 
‘Gossip from Paris during the Second 
Empire. Writing on Aug. 21, 1867, Peat 
made his first mention of ‘‘ the great novelty 
of the day,” and described in some detail the 
alleged cures, adding: “ Medical men are 
themselves taken by surprise, but the facts 
are not contradicted”? (pp. 256-7). On 
the 22nd he continued the narrative, ex- 
claiming: “‘ The Zouave guérisseur is de- 
cidedly the lion of the day,’ and he was 
obviously trying fairly to balance the evi- 
dence for and against imposture (pp. 257-8). 
But by the 30th he had made up his mind, 
recording : ‘“‘ The farce of the Zouave? gué- 
risseur has been played out. ...Whether the 
man believes in himself, I cannot take on 
myself to say; but Paris has ceased to 
believe in him” (pp. 259-60). The 
rapidity of the rise and fall was not the 
least surprising feature of a very singular 
phenomenon. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


THe MacBarys or (12 S. 
iii. 299)‘ Full details”? of this family 
would occupy several pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Briefly, they form one of the many septs or 
branches of the Clan Chattan, of which 
The Mackintosh is generally recognized as 
chief. The Macbeans—so called either from 
an ancestor’s fair complexion (bdn), or 
their dwelling among the mountains (beinn) 
—came out of Lochaber in Inverness-shire, 
and their territory lay in that county. 
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Tomatin, Kinchyle, and Faille were among 
the seats of the family. Let me refer A 
CELTIC SUBSCRIBER to Fraser Mackintosh’s 
excellent ‘Minor Septs of Clan Chattan’ 
(Glasgow, Mackay, 1898), where he will find 
a full account of the family and its different 
branches, with illustrations of their tartans, 
dwelling-places, &c. 
D. O. O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


An old friend in Ross-shire, who is a Mac- 
Bean, says that the MacBeans were a sept 
of the Clan Chattan—Macpherson chief, 
and Macintosh oldest cadet—and they are 
mentioned as such at p. 278 of ‘ The High- 
lands and Gaelic Scotland,’ by Dugald 
Mitchell, M.D. (Paisley, Alex. Gardner, 
1900). The following quotation is from 
p. 284 of ‘The Highlanders of Scotland,’ 
by W. E. Skene (Stirling, Eneas Mackay, 
1902) :— 

“The ‘Clan Chattan were in possession of the 
whole of Badenoch, the greater part of Lochabber ; 
and the districts of Strathnairn and Strathdearn 
were inhabited by the various septs of this clan, 
and previous to the grant made to Comyn these 
districts were held of the Crown by the chief of 
the clan.” 


ALEX. THOMS. 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


CovENTRY CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS 
(12 8S. iii. 289).—The 17th of November 
(p. 290, col. 2) was not the birthday of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was her Accession Day, was 
known, as Queen’s Day, and the boys of the 
Grammar School had an annual holiday on 
that date. Elizabeth was born on the 
7th of September. V.ELELLC.LV. 


OF CANTERBURY CoURT,’ BY 
ROGER QUARTERMAIN (11 S. x. 390).—The 
history of the Quartermain family I sent 
direct to Mr. H. W. QvuaRTERMAIN at 
Christchurch, N.Z., on June 19, 1916. In 
his reply to me he requested that sketches 
of effigies of Sir Richard Quartermain should 
be forwarded. These were done, and duly 
sent on Dec. 13, 1916. Up to the present 
no news a; to their arrival has reached me. 
I should be glad to hear. 

(Miss) Eptra Vatpy LAURENCE. 

2 Benedict Road, Stockwell, S.W.9. 


‘“FLATLAND: A ROMANCE OF MaANny DI- 
MENSIONS, By A Square (12 S. iii. 299), is 
by Dr. E. A. Abbott, formerly head master 
of the City of London School. It is in the 
list of his works in ‘ Who’s Who.’ 

A. ES. 
[Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
(12 S. iii. 299).—(3) John Moore. Frequent 
mention is made in the ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, 1648-1649,’ of the . 
official work of Col. John Moore, M.P., 
Chairman of the Committee for Examina- 
tions. He sat as one of the judges of 
Charles I. and signed the death warrant. 
See Gardiner, ‘ History of the Great Civil 
War,’ vol. iv. chap. Ixx., and Masson’s ‘ Life 
of Milton,’ vol. vi. book i. chap. i. Masson, 
on the authority of Noble’s * Lives of the 
Regicides,’ states that Moore was dead when 
the Convention Parliament in the summer 
of 1660 discussed the fate of these judges. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


(4) Luke Rebinson lived at Thornton 
Riseboro’, near Pickering, Yorks. He was 
a J.P. for the N.R. of Yorks; M.P.° for 
Scarborough, 1645-60; Bailiff of Scar- 
borough, 1652; member of Cromwell’s Coun- 
cil of State, 1649, 1650, 1659. He was one 
of the Regicides. See Burton’s ‘ Diary,’ 
1828 ; Hinderwell’s ‘ Hist. of Scarb.,’ 1798; 
Pepys, ‘ Diary’ ; Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell Let- 
ters, 1869; ‘Cal. S. P. Dom.,’ 1649-50, 
1660-61, 1663-4. See also ‘ The Journal of 
George Fox,’ Camb. ed., 1911, especially 
i. 401. NORMAN PENNEY. 

Devonshire House, E.C.2. 


Birp: (12 S. iii. 299).—Fre- 
derick Villiers (M.P. Saltash, 1831 to 1832, 
described as a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and elected for Canterbury, Jan., 1835, 
but unseated on petition March following, 
and defeated there 1837) was born 1806; 
educated at Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; ad- 
mitted to Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 19, 1825, 
aged 24 (Register), as second son of Charles 
Villiers of Harting, Norfolk ; was; called to 
the bar Jan. 28, 1831, and was “ of 11 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, until 1837, after which 
date his name does not appear in Boyle's 
‘Court Guide’ ”’ (private information from 
the late Mr. F. Boase). The ‘ Parliamentary 
Key,’ 1832, says he was “a relative of the 
Earl of Clarendon.” 

‘Formerly, I doubted if he was the same 
man as the Frederick Villiers of Bury Street, 
St. James’s Square, M.P. Sudbury, 1841, 
till unseated the next year, as to whom 
I had a note that he was “ born 1805, of a 
Derbyshire family’ ; but now, on looking 
up the name in the ‘ Law List’ for 1868, 
I find that of F. Villiers Meynell, called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn Jan. 26, 1831, 
which seems to settle his identity. As 


Frederick Villiers Meynell he was appointed, 
in or about 1856, one of the four Registrars 
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of Deeds for Middlesex, and Lord Truro 
and he held the office in 1868 and 1871, 
but two years later Lord Truro was sole 
Registrar, so Meynell must have resigned or 
died in 1871 or 1872 (cf. ‘ Royal Kalendars’). 
Hugo Meynell of Bradley, co. Derby, 
H.S. 1758, and M.P. for Lichfield, Feb., 
1762, to 1768, had by his second wife Anne, 
dau. of Thomas Boothby Scrimshire, M.P., 
of Tooley Park, co. Leicester, two sons, 
Hugo (d. 1801) and Charles of the Grove, 
near Ashbourne. Would this Charles be 
the grandfather ofthe M.P.? W. R. W. 


Byrp (12 §S. iii. 274).— 
Mr. LANDFEAR Lvuoas will find all the 
information he wants in the introduction. 
to Prof. John Spencer Bassett’s edition of 
‘Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of 
Westover in Virginia, Esq.,’’’ published at 
New York in 1901. Neither Col. William 
Byrd (1674-1744) nor his father William 
Byrd (1652-1704) was either a knight or a 
baronet. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

(Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for 
reply.] 

_ EGLINTON TOURNAMENT, 1839 (12 S. 
iil. 211, 285).—One of the most delightful, 
a3 it is the most precocious, of artist diaries 
known to me is ‘ A Journal kept by Richard 
Doyle in the Year 1840° (London, ed. by 
J. H. Pollen; the editor’s introduction is 
dated 1885; the 2nd edition, 1886, lies 
before me). The diarist was 15 years of 
age, and a real boy—even his spelling is 


‘somewhat defective ; moreover, not merely a 


clever but a very attractive boy. His set. of 
plates illustrating the Eglinton Tournament 
(at which his father had been present) was 
published in 1840; and there are naturally 
several references to it. The most amusing, 
perhaps, occurs under date Jan. 13 (p. 5) :— 
“Now just imagine if I was was [sic] walking 
along coolly, and suddenly came upon the Tour- 
hament in a shop window. Oh crikey it would 
be enough to turn me inside out.” 
It should be added that the autograph of 
the diary, with its hundreds of astonishing 
illustrations, is reproduced in facsimile ; and 
this particular entry is accompanied by a 
picture of Fores’s print-shop in Piccadilly 
(happily still standing), with the boy in 
front of it in an attitude of anticipatory 
delight at seeing his pictures displayed in the 
window—"‘ just published.” I have not 
seen Doyle’s ‘ Tournament,’ but, to judge 
from numerous kindred designs in this 
volume, it must be a very excellent piece of 
work, unless it lost in the process of litho- 
graphy. 


Maw, A GAME OF Carps (12 §. iii. 299).— 
XYLOGRAPHER will find the information he 
desires in Charles Cotton’s ‘Compleat Game- 
ster,’ 1674; and references to the game in 
‘ Shakespeare’s England,’ vol. i. p. 35, and 
vol. ii. pp. 452, 474, and in the various 
volumes on card games included in the 
Bibliography to the article on ‘Games’ in 
the same volume, p. 483,-by W. A. Chatto 
and S. W. Singer (inter alios). 

A. ForsBrs SIEVEKING. 

Savile Club. 


Maw was played with a piquet pack (36 
cards) by a party of from two to six persons. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ has a number of references 
to the game, ranging over more than three 
centuries. 

D. O. Hunter-Biair, O.S.B. 

Fort. Augustus. 


A full description is given in the ‘ Maison 
Académique des Jeux’ under the title of 
‘*Rumstick.” Particulars are also to be 
found on pp. 258 and 259 of Singer’s 
‘History of Playing Cards,’ where the 
spelling is ““Mawe.” JAMES CASTELLO. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

[Mr. S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN also thanked for 
reply.] 


Guioves at Wepprngs (12 §. iii. 210, 283). 
—Gloves in connexion with weddings are 
mentioned in Swynton’s memorandum book 
of expenses chiefly incurred by or for 
servants, at Fountains Abbey in the fifteenth 
century, but, as the number of pairs is not 
mentioned, it is not certain whether the 
gloves were for any besides ‘the bride and 
bridegroom. In a fifteenth-century repre- 
sentation of the sacrament of marriage in 
painted glass, now in the Chapter House at 
Durham, the man is holding one glove in 
his unoccupied hand while with the un- 
gloved hand he is holding that of the woman. 
The passages referring to gloves for weddings 
are in Ingilby MS. Na. 25, fo. 112 v., 114 
(1455-6). The relict cf Thomas Pymson re- 
ceived, among other things, in satisfaction 
for wages due to her late husband, ie 
Cirothecis et pellibus ouium xviijd., et. .in ij 
multonibus pro nupcijs suis ijs. iiijd.” 
This seems as if she married again very soon, 
and as if she had a son Thomas who 
married in 1456, for in an account of that 
date we find that Robert Glover claimed 
from the Abbey for ‘Th. Pymson in 
Cirothecis et pellibus ouium pro nupcijs 
xviijd.” It was probably usual then, as 


now, for the bride and groom to wear gloves 


on the way to church, but to remove them. 
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for the joining of hands and the placing of 
the wedding ring. The two sheep were, 
perhaps, for the wedding feast, but as to 
what the sheepskins were for I have no idea. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


36TH REGIMENT OF Foor (12 S. iii. 272).— 
The colonel from 1757 to 1760 was Lord 
Robert Manners (appointed March 23, 1751). 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Whitmore (appointed 
July 17, 1747) was succeeded by Thomas 
Wilkinson on July 11, 1757; and Wilkinson 
by William Preston on Oct. 10, 1758. 
The.regiment was stationed in England from 
1757 to 1760, but took part in one or two 
descents on the French coast (St. Malo, &c.) 


The ‘ Court and City Kalendar’ says the 
36th Regiment was stationed in Great 
Britain during the years 1757 to 1760, its 
field officers being Col. (Lieut.-General) Lord 
Robert Manners, M.P., March 23, 1751; 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Wilkinson, Dec. 28, 
1755; and Wm. Preston, Oct. 10, 1758; 
Majors Archibald Montgomery and Wm. 
Masters, Aug. 31, 1756, and Gervas Reming- 
ton, Jan. 18, 1757. W. R. W. 


Although I am unable to state where the 
36th Regiment was stationed between 1757 
and 1760, perhaps the following dates as 
to where it was reviewed and quartered 
—_— part of the specified period may be 
or use 


Reviewed at Barham Camp, Sept. 27, 
1757 ; at Dover Castle, March 1, 1759; and 
at Chatham Lines Camp, Sept. 17, 1759. 

It was quartered in Salisbury, Nov. 29, 
1759. In 1760 three companies were at 
Reading, two at Henley, two at Basingstoke, 
&c., one at Wallingford, and one at Oatzing- 
ham [Wokingham]. 

Major-General Lord Robert Manners was 
colonel during the above-stated years. 

E. H. FarRBROTHER. 


[Mr. W. G. Wintis WATSON also thanked for 
reply.] 


CHARLES Lams, THomMAS WESTWOOD, AND 
StackHouse’s ‘History OF THE BIBLE’ 
(12 S. iii. 269).—Since the above note ap- 
peared, I have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting other back numbers of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
and I find that, at 4 S. x. 456, Mr. RANDOLPH 
describes his copy of the second edition of 
Stackhouse, and in reply, Mr. WestTwoop, at 
48. xi. 65, puts forward the suggestion that 
two sets of engravings may have been 
executed for the work in question. The 


edition on which he based his first note 
(4 8S. x. 405) was the 5th, dated 1752, and 
the plates differed in many respects from 
those in the 2nd edition. 


This reply of Mr. WESTwoop’s appeared 
in January, 1873, and since he wrote on 
Feb. 5 to Lady Alwyne saying, “I have 
got Stackhouse, Ist edition; old man in 
mantle, elephant, camel and all,” it is 
evident that he had just obtained another 
copy, and that I was wrong in suggesting 
that he was inaccurate in what he wrote. 

G. A, ANDERSON. 


First STEAMER TO AMERICA: T. D. 
DAVENPORT (12 S. iii. 189, 281).—The most 
interesting fact in Mr. W. J. Barry’s article 
on the Sirius’s voyage on April 4, 1838, 
from Cork Harbour to New York is the note 
that ‘Mr. Davenport and his daughter, 
actor and actress,’ were among the pas- 
sengers. Surely this was T. D. Davenport, 
the actor-manager who was caricatured by 
Dickens as Vincent Crummles, and _ his 
daughter Jean, who appears in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ as the ‘infant phenomenon.” 
It will be remembered that in the novel 
Mr. Crummles, when he bade farewell to 
Nicholas, was about to sail for America from 
Liverpool, accompanied by Mrs. Crummles, 
the infant phenomenon, and the rest of his 
family, but these are only the liberties which 
a novelist might take with trifling details. 
Mr. T. D. Davenport does not appear in the 
‘D.N.B.’ or in Boase, and in Davenport 
Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of the Drama’ he is 


‘so briefly referred to that there is no re- 


ference to his departure for America. That 
he did emigrate to America is, however, 
certain, and his daughter Jean achieved 
great fame on the stage there. 

She married General Lander of the U.S. 
Army, and served as a nurse in the hospitals 
during the American Civil War, in which her 
husband was killed. She retired from the 
stage in the seventies, and lived at Washing- 
ton, where she was the centre of the 
literary coterie, dying in 1903. Hernephew, 
Mr. Charles Lander, in a letter which ap- 
peared in The Daily Telegraph of Dec. 3, 
1904, stated that Mr. T. D. Davenport, 
whose real name was Donald, was an LL.D. 
of Dublin University, and married an 
actress of great beauty. Owing to reverses 
she returned to the stage, her husband 
becoming a manager. He secured several 
provincial theatres at Wisbech, Cambridge, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Norwich in the old 
“stock company ” days. For a brief period 
Charles Dickens was a member of his com- 
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pany, but Davenport failed to realize his 
genius as an actor, and gave him the blunt 
advice: ‘‘ Young man, get back to your 
scribbling.” It was this disappointment 
which led Dickens to draw what Mr. Lander 
described as a “gross caricature” of 
Crummles and his family. Mr. Lander de- 
clared that Jean Davenport was noted for 
her beauty and grace, and that her hands 
were so remarkable that they often served 
as a model for celebrated sculptors. As he 
was adopted by Mrs. General Lander on the 
death of his own parents he was intimately 
acquainted with the history of the Daven- 
ort family. It would be interesting to 
earn if Dickensians agree that the Sirius 
was indeed the vessel which carried to 
America Mr. Vincent Crummles and his 
daughter. R. S. PENGELLY. 
12 Poynders Road, S.W. 4. 


Tue ALPHABET IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

(12 S. iii. 271, 340).—The alphabet ceremony 
forms part of the rite for the dedication 
of a church in the ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ 
and may be seen whenever a Catholic 
church is solemnly dedicated. After the 
entrance of the bishop and the introductory 
prayers, the bishop proceeds to the eastern 
corner of the nave on the left-hand side, 
and, passing in a diagonal line across the 
church, traces on the pavement with the end 
of the pastoral staff the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Then, going to the right eastern corner, 
he repeats the ceremony in another diagonal 
line across the pavement. “The present 
custom,” writes Mgr. Duchesne, ‘ Christian 
Worship ’ (S.P.C.K., 1903), at p. 409n., 
“is to trace the alphabet in Greek characters in 
the first line, and in Latin in the second. The 
ninth-century rituals do not note this distinction. 
The pavement is previously covered with ashes 
along the two diagonals, in order that the letters 
may be rendered visible.” 


As to the origin of the ceremony of the 
alphabet, Mgr. Duchesne (op. cit., p. 417) 
writes :— 

“Tt is unknown in the East ; and in the West 
-..-it is not attested before the ninth century, 
even in the Frankish Liturgy. From that date 
it is difficult to trace it back to its true source 
and to say whether it is Roman or Gallican. 
Sig. de Rossi (Bull., 1881, p. 140) points out 
interesting relations between this singular rite 
and certain Christian monuments on which the 
alphabet appears to have a symbolical significa- 
tion. He has removed all doubt as to the idea 
which suggested the ceremony. It corresponds 
with the taking possession of land and the laying 
down its boundaries. The saltire, or St. Andrew’s 
cross (crux decussata), upon which the bishop 
traces the letters of the alphabet, recalls the two 
transverse lines which the Roman surveyors 
traced in the first instance on the lands they 
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wished to measure. The letters written on this 
cross area reminiscence of the numerical signs 
which were combined with the transverse lines in 
order to determine the perimeter. The series 
formed by these letters, moreover, that is the 
entire alphabet, is only a sort of expansion of the 
mysterious contraction A Q, just as the decussis, 
the Greek X, is the initial of the name of Christ- 
The alphabet traced on a cross on the pavement 
of the church is thus equivalent to the impression 
of a large signum Christi on the land which is 
henceforward dedicated to Christian worship. 
This profound symbolism, as well as the ancient 
custom, on which it is grafted, must go back to a 
time when barbarism was not yet dominant, and 
consequently far beyond the eighth century. 
This is all that can be said. There were Roman 
surveyors in other places besides Rome and Italy, 
and there is no indication that this curious 
transference of their practices originated in Italy 
rather than in Gaul or Spain.” 

For the alphabet on fonts, see Mr. Francis 
Bond’s ‘ Fonts and Font Covers,’ at p. 117; 
and for the alphabet on bells, see Mr. 
Walters’s ‘Church Bells of England,’ at 
p. 329. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Durandus, ‘ Rationale Divinorum Offi- 
ciorum, lib. i.’cap. 6, num. 20 sqq., gives an 
elaborate symbolical explanation of the 
practice at a consecration of writing the 
Greek and Latin alphabet with a pastoral 
staff on a cross of sand and ashes or the 
pavement of the church. Greek and Latin 
letters are employed to the exclusion of 
Hebrew, since the Jews have departed from 
the faith. The alphabet thus inscribed on 
the cross stands for three things. (1) The 
Greek and Latin letters represent the union 
in faith of Jews and Gentiles due to the cross 
of Christ. The position of the cross, the 
limbs extending transversely from the right 
angle of the east to the left angle of the west, 
and vice versa, is a sign that the nation that 
was formerly on the right hand has now 
been placed on the left ; that which was at 
the head, at the foot ; and conversely, by 
virtue of the cross. This is worked out at 
some length. (2) The writing represents a 
page of each Testament that has been fulfilled 
by the cross of Christ. The transverse 
position of the cross indicates that one 
Testament is included in the other. (3) The 
articles of faith are hereby represented. For 
the pavement of the Church is the foundation 
of our faith. The letters are the articles of 
faith in which the ignorant are instructed, 
whose duty is to regard themselves as dust 
and ashes. The writing of the alphabet on 
the pavement is the teaching of faith in the 
heart of man. The staff by which the lett ers 
are written is the teaching of the apostles, &c. 


EpWARD BENSLY. 
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There is @ curious error in J. M. C.’s reply 
on p. 341. He refers to a certain eeremony 
as having been “ carried out at the conse- 
cration of the Westminster Cathedral, 


June 19, 1893.” 


At that time the building of the cathedral 
had not begun. The foundation stone was 
laid on June 29, 1895; the unfinished build- 
ing was first thrown open (temporarily, and 
without ceremony) for the Requiem and the 
funeral services of Cardinal Vaughan, who 
died on June 19, 1903 ; and the building was 
consecrated (with the ceremony referred to 
among many others of great interest and 
antiquity) on June 28, 1910. 

I was present on each of these occasions. 

Bussy. 


Eneuish (12 S. 
iii. 27, 50, 77, 116, 170, 177, 188, 232, 274).— 
On p. 45 of ““ Hamlet Travestie....By John 
Poole, Esq. .Second Edition” (London, 
1811), the Queen says of Hamlet: ‘‘ Mad as 
butter in the sun (a).”” The note upon this, 
on p. 95, is as follows :— 

“Amongst the popular superstitions is one, 
that butter is mad twice a year; viz. in summer, 
when its liquability renders it tenable only in a 
spoon ; and, in winter, when, no longer intenerate, 
by its inflexible viscosity, it obstinately resists 
the knife.—Johnson.”’ 

In “ The Knight and the Mason; or, he 
who runs may read. A Novel in Four 
Volumes. London: Printed for Crosby and 
Letterman, Stationer’s-Court ; By Rowland 
Hurst, Wakefield. 1801,’ one finds these 
“** similies,” as its author spells the word, 
namely :— 

Vol. i. 116, as brisk as a blue-bottle. 

Vol. ii. 173, as wanton as a kitten. 

Vol. ii. 195, soft as down, and dead as a pilchard. 

Vol. iv. 6 (a squall), as thick as mustard. 

That interesting book appears to be a 
posthumous work of William Toldervy, 
already mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Epwarp Dopeson. 


The following similes I have taken from a 
few works in connexion with Shropshire 
which have been published during the last 
forty years. 

A woman was asked how her old man was. 
“* Better,’ wasthe reply, “he’s bin as lively 
as a maggot all morning.” 

** As black as the Devil’s nut-bag.” 

‘er walks as ’aughty as a toad in tater 
tops.” 

There is a large collection of similes in the 
‘ Bye-Gones’ relating to Wales and the 
border counties, 1876-1917. 

H. T. Beppows. 

Shrewsbury. 


The reading of Mr. Joun T. Pac's list 
on p. 233 brought to my mind the curious 
simile: “‘ As ignorant as the pigs of Dublin, 
which didn’t know how to eat,” heard by 
me not only in the British Isles, but also 
in Australia and Egypt, “the pigs of 
Dublin” being sometimes varied to “ag 
Paddy’s pigs.” J. W. Fawcert, 


Consett, co. Durham. 


FIeELpINGIANA (12 S. i. 483; ii. 441; 
iii. 181).—If Mr. J. DE Castro, when 
quoting from Arthur Murphy’s ‘ Essays on 
the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding,’ had 
continued the author’s words regarding there 
being “‘ no picture of him ever drawn,” they 
would have shown that 
“Mr. Hogarth....finished that excellent draw- 
ing which stands at the head of this work, and 
recalls to all who have seen the original, a corre- 
sponding image of the man.” 

May I attempt to unravel the dilemma 
of dates, evidently caused by the names on 
the frame of Lord Glenconner’s picture, as 
well as, perhaps, by a painter’s licence in 
the matter of those portrayed? Sifting the 
evidence of these names, and taking the 
years 1746-56, make it possible for all to be 
rightly included, excepting Miss Lavinia 
Fenton (of Quin I am doubtful); though 
Fielding never sat for that portrait said to 
be his. Harotp Mater, Col. 


Inns (12 iii. 169, 257, 314).—I 
cannot share Mr. Hrirst’s conviction that 
*“Miss Austen’s Emma danced at the Swan, 
Leatherhead.” She lived at Highbury, 
16 miles from London (chaps. i. and xi.) ; 
18 miles from Manchester Street 
(chap. xxxvii.); 9 from Richmond 
(chap. xxxvii.); and 7 from Box Hill 
(chap. xliii.). It follows from these data 
that Highbury must be an imaginary place 
about halfway between Leatherhead and 


| Esher. B. B 


Buriat (11 8. viii., ix., x.), passim ; 
12 S. i. 73, 182, 194; ii. 33.—In connexion 
with this subject, which was started by me, 
and has led to so much interesting and 
valuable matter being recorded in_ these 
pages, let me place on record a relevant 
incident of the War. Mr. Philip Gibbs, in 
The Daily Telegraph of April 23, 1917, says:— 

“By the roadside on my way I saw some 
English soldiers resting, and close to them was 
a marble tablet stuck up in a heap of earth. 
I read the words carved upon it, and it told me 
that here was the heart of Anne Joséphine 
Barandier, Marquise de Caulaincourt, who died 
in Paris on Jan. 17, 1830. Poor dead heart of 
Madame la Marquise. In a vault near by all the 
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tablets of her family had been smashed and the 
coffins laid bare, but there was no little niche 
to show where the lady’s heart had been.” 

I gather from the context that the scene 
of this ghoulish German outrage is near 
St. Quentin. Can any light be thrown upon 
the history of this lady whose heart had 
separate burial? Perhaps some of your 
French readers may throw light on the 
subject. J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 


MicHaEL Situ, D.D. (12 S. iii. 229).— 


In The -Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 
1787, vol. lvii. p. 675, two epitaphs are 
given from the cloister at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. One of these is of Dr. Michael 
Smith, as follows :— 


M. S. 
Michaelis Smith S.T.P. 
A In agro Dunelmensi nati 
Ecelesiw de Freckenham in Com. Suff. rectoris, 
Viri comis, benevoli, justi 
Qui 


ui 
in hoe Collegium cooptatus 
Quod bencficiis non vulgaribus sibi devinxerat, 
Amoris ergo 
corpus suum in hoc portico humari voluit. 
Obiit 6% Maii 
A.D. 1773, 
4Etat. 53. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


UVEDALE, CARY, AND PRICE FAMILIES 
(12 8. iii. 91)—Uvedale Price, the son of 
Robert Price, Baron of the Exchequer, went 
up from St. Paul’s School to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a Pensioner, and was 
entered of that college, aged 18, on Jan. 12, 
1703, as having been born at Foxley, 
Herefordshire. A man of this name died 
in 1764 (Gent. Mag., p. 147). Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. give me any more 
information concerning him ? 

F. J. MCDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF A Post CAPTAIN’: 
‘ JouNNY NEWCOME IN THE Navy’ (12 8. 
iii, 70, 172, 283).—In reply to Mr. A. 
Wituiams’s query as to the authorship of 
‘Johnny Newcome in the Navy,’ John 
Mitford (1782-1831) published that book in 
1818 under the pseudonym of “ Alfred 
Burton.” Mitford seems to have been a 
somewhat disreputable individual, living 
mostly on, liquid refreshment, his publisher 
purposely keeping him short of money~as the 
only way to make him work. Most of his 
literary efforts were anonymous, and as the 
later ones were libellous, it seems to have 
been necessary for him (or his publisher) to 


hide his identity. The ‘D.N.B.’ says that 
“he lost the power of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood,’ and was ‘ragged and 
filthy in his person.” He died in St. Giles’s 
Workhouse, and was buried in the graveyard 
of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Two CHaARADES (12 S. iii. 298).—The two 
riddles asked for are as follows :— 
Man cannot live without my first, 
By day and night ’tis used ; 
My second is by all accurst, 
By day and night abused ; 
My whole is never seen by day, 
And never heard by night ; 
*Tis dear to friends when far away, 
But hated when in sight. 
By S. Oxon. Answer, “Income-tax.” See 
9S. i. 157. 


The second charade is attributed also to 
Bishop Wilberforce, and should run thus :— 
I’m the sweetest of voices in orchestra heard, 

But yet in an orchestra never have been. 

I’m a bird of fine plumage, but less like a bird 

Nothing in nature ever was seen. 

Touching earth, I expire; in water I die; 
Though I do not progress, I can run, swim, and fly. 
Darkness destroys me, and light is my death ; 
And I can’t keep alive without stopping my breath, © 
If my name can’t be guessed by a boy or a man, 
By a girl or a woman it certainly can. 


Answer is believed to be “ Angel,” in its 

threefold signification of (1) a heavenly 

being, (2) an old English coin, and (3) a fish. 
KATHLEEN WARD. 


These are the riddles St. SwiTHtn seeks: 
Man cannot live without my first, 
By day and night it’s used ; 
My second is by all accursed, 
By day and night abused ; 
My whole is never seen by day, 
And never used by night ; 
Is dear to friends when far away, 
But hated when in sight. 
This is by Archbishop Whately, I believe, 
and the answer “‘ Ignis-fatuus.”’ 
The second is :— 
I’m the stoutest of voices in orchestra heard, 
And yet in an orchestra never have been ; 
I’m a bird of bright plumage, yet less like a bird 
Nothing in nature has ever been seen. 
Touching earth, I expire; in water I die; 
In air I lose breath, yet can swim and can fly ; 
Darkness destroys me, and light is my death ; 
You can’t keep me alive but by stopping my 
breath. 
If I cannot be guessed by a boy or a man, 
By a girl or a woman I certainly can. 
This is said to be by Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, but I have never met with any 
answer to it. 
A. E. P. Raymunp Dowtiine. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
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Arms OF St. WILFRID (12 S$. iii. 250, 310). 
—It is perhaps worth while to notice that 
in the window at Chichester there is no 
representation whatever of either suns or 
stars. The bearings on the shield, though 
broken and misplaced, are plainly leopards’ 
faces; and the arms are those of Arch- 
deacon More as they appear in stone on 
Canon Gate. R. H. C 


FIRE PUTTING OUT FIRE (12 S. ii. 530).— 

In the ‘ Annals of Japan,’ finished in 720, 
lib. vii., it is said that, when Yamatotake 
no Mikoto visited Suruga (A.p. 110), the 
traitorous subjects there invited him to a 
hunting, and set the field on fire to destroy 
him suddenly; but the prince produced 
another fire with his flint and steel, made a 
“‘ contrary burning ”’ of it, and succeeded in 
saving himself. According to Prince Ichijé’s 
*‘Kwaché Yojé’ (4.p. 1472), 
“ should a new fire be raised before a previously 
raging one, unfailingly the latter would be put 
out by the former, which act is called ‘ contrary 
burning.’ The term is often figuratively used 
when one speaks of an angry man being quelled 
by another excited one.” 

KUMAGUSU MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘TatEs oF My LANDLORD, NEW SERIES 
(12 S. iii. 300)—The dream of Rhesus to 
which reference was made is that described 
in the tenth ‘Iliad’; see lines 494-7, of 
which 497 is generally regarded as an inter- 
polation. Lang (in Leaf, Lang, and Myers’s 
version) translates the passage thus :— 

‘“* But when the son of Tydeus came upon the 
king, he was the thirteenth from whom he took 
sweet life away, as he was breathing hard, for an 
evil dream stood above his head that night, even 
the seed of Oineus, through the device of Athene.” 

Leaf and Bayfield have the following 
note :— 

‘“Rhesos is breathing heavily under the in- 
fluence of an ominous dream which has actually 
appeared to him, but fails to save him. The 
interpolator of the next line [‘‘ that night.... 
Athene’’], giving an ironical turn to the passage, 
makes Diomedes himself the ‘ugly dream.’”’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Inp1AN Mowunps, U.S.A. (12 8. iii. 90, 
154).—To answer the original query very 
briefly, the mounds were used as places of 
burial. In addition to the three works 
mentioned in Str Epwarp BRABROOK’S 
reply, I would refer to the Transactions and 
Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass. In the society's 


volume for 1820 (423 pp.) there is included a 
‘Description of the Antiquities discoveted 
in the State of Ohio and other Western 
States, written by Caleb Atwater, Counsellor 
of the Society for the State of Ohio, illustrated 
by engravings of ancient fortifications, 
mounds, &c., from actual survey” (163 pp.). 
This is a most interesting and valuable 
treatise. FRANcIs Crarts. 
Brookline, Boston, Mass. 


Foik-LorE : THE ANGELICA (12 S. iii. 51, 
ce 312).—The ‘ Speculum Mundi’ declares 
that 


“* Angelica is hot and dry in the third degree. 
It is an enemie to poysons and easeth pestilent 
diseases, if it be used in time: yea, the very root 
chewed in the mouth is good against infection.” 


St. Swrrar. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. iii. 301),— 
Le Gigantic daughter of the West. 
The lines quoted by Mr. J. CaTHcart WASON are 
from Tennyson’s short poem ‘ Hands all Round,’ 
which appeared originally in The Examiner in 
1852. It is not to be found in all the English 
editions, and, if I mistake not, it was withdrawn 
by the author. But ‘ Hands all Round’ is very 
popular in the United States, and is given, I think, 
in most American editions. The lines following 
those quoted by Mr. Wason are specially in- 
teresting at the present moment :— 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours ! 
Hands all round ! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 


I quote from the edition published at Boston, 
U.S.. in 1879, by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
MIcHAEL GRAHAM. 
Catheart, Glasgow. 


The lines are from ‘ Hands all Round,’ by 
Tennyson. The poem is to be found in ‘ The 
Suppressed Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
1830-1868,’ edited by J. C. Thomson, and pub- 
lished by Sands & Co. It is reprinted in ‘ Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, a Memoir,’ by his son, pp. 288-90. 

Taunton. A. E. BAKER. 

{‘ Hands all Round,’ as printed on p. 575 of 
Macmillan’s one-volume edition of Tennyson’s 
‘ Works,’ 1894, has but three verses, and omits 
those referring to the United States. There are 
many other changes in the text.] 


3. Ona lone moor all wild and bleak. 
This was written by George Colman. It will be 
found, along with ‘The Newcastle Apothecary,’ 
another well-known old-time recitation by the 
same author, in ‘The Beauties of the Poets, 
Satirical and Humorous,’ selected from the most 
admired authors by James Ely Taylor, 1824. 
The poem consists of thirty-seven four -line 


verses, and the name ‘“ Hoppergallop”’ is given 
as ‘* Hoppergollop ’’ throughout the poem. 
ARTHUR BOWES. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Original Records of Early Nonconformity under 
Persecution and Indulgence. Transcribed and 
edited by G. Lyon Turner. 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin, 1l. 5s. net.) 

A DISPASSIONATE view of the religious history of 

the seventeenth century is not, even at this 

distance of time, easy to come by. Perhaps 
only a slightly inhuman person could perfectly 
attain to it; for the matters in dispute—even 
apart from religion—concern men’s deepest 
interests, and how in such matters can anybody 
help a bias to one side or the other ? 
For this purpose the masses of interpreta- 
tive and narrative writing concerning them 
are —even where not in need of severe 
revision—on the whole less serviceable than the 
dry records of official censuses or registers, and 
students should be proportionately grateful to 

Prof. Lyon Turner for having set before them 

these two series of important documents, the 

one relating to the years 1665, 1669, and 1676, 

and the other to 1672, during which licences to 

preach and hold meetings were issued to Noncon- 
formists under the Declaration of Indulgence. 

The first series consists of the Episcopal 
Returns, for the three years above mentioned, 
of the conventicles discovered in the several 
dioceses. They have been extracted from vol. 
639 (Tenison MSS.) in Lambeth Palace Library, 
and printed with meticulous care. The names 
of the heads and teachers, the places of meeting, 
the numbers, quality, and, in some cases, the 
names of the sectaries, are noted. A systematic 
study of these pages would give a clear idea of 
the proportion of Nonconformists to the ad- 
herents of the Church throughout the different 
parts of England. InChalfont St. Giles are noted 
four conventicles, of which the third is of Atheists. 
No names or further particulars are given, and 
it would be interesting to know what these 
persons were, and what reasons could be given 
for so describing them. Mrs. Dorothy Cromwell, 
“wife to Richard Cromwell, the late Usurper,”’ 
is entered as having a conventicle of ‘‘ supposed 
Presbyterians’ in her house at Hursley. The 
numbers were forty-nine, twenty-four being 
parishioners and the _ rest strangers. The 
second series of documents has tran- 
scribed from papers and entry books for the year 
of Indulgence preserved in the Public Record 
Office. We have here licences, petitions for 
licences,and correspondence on different questions 
relating to these. 

The second volume provides the means of 
coming at what one wants in the first. It 
contains a Classified Summary which is one of 
the most ingenious and laborious pieces of work 
that we have recently come across. By means 
of it, and having, with the help of the Indexes, 
mastered the methods explained in the preface, 
it is possible to collect all the information 
scattered through vol. i., whether relating to a 
particular person, a particular place, or a par- 
ticular ‘‘ perswasion.” 

Prof. Turner tells us that he has the material 
for what would have been an Introduction to the 
ae work if the circumstances of the time 
ad allowed of its being published. We join in 
von ag that ere long this may be given to hjg 

ers, 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


MEssrs. MAGGs send us two more of their elabor- 
ate catalogues—No. 356, ‘Rare Books and 
Manuscripts,’ and No. 357, ‘ Engravings, Etchings, 
and Drawings.’ Readers of Mr. Clark Northup’s 
article, in the last two numbers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ on 
Gray’s books and MSS. will be interested in the 
frontispiece to No. 356, which is a facsimile of 
the title-page of the first issue of the first edition 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’; but the book itself will be 
beyond the means of most of them, the price being 
5501. Other items appealing to wealthy col- 
lectors are a set of first editions of works by 
members of the Bronté family (24 vols., 1751.) ; 
54 vols. of first editions of R. L. Stevenson 
(2751.) ; and Hawkins’s ‘ Life of Kean,’ extended 
by extra illustrations from 2 vols. to 8 vols. 
(2501.). The last-named entry furnishes a good 
example of the interest of Messrs. Maggs’s cata- 
logues to the ordinary book-lover, as_ eight 
columns are devoted to a list of the illustrations, 
views, playbills, &c., included in this remarkable 
collection. Other examples are furnished by 
extracts under Byron (p. 29), the sketch of Peter 
Heywood’s remarkable career (p. 52), and the 
collection of pamphlets, proclamations, &c., 
relating to the introduction of penny postage 
(p. 79, 357.). 


The contents of No. 357 are much less ex- 
pensive. It is true that 100 guineas is the price 
of a mezzotint of Napoleon by J. R. Smith after 
Appiani; but, on the other hand, a vignette of 
Benjamin Franklin by James Newton can be had 
for 15s., a half-length of Corneille by J. Chapman 
for 10s. 6d., and an oval portrait of Turgot by 
Vangelisty for 7s. 6d. The plates in the cata- 
logue illustrate incidentally the manners and 
fashions of the time. Thus in the section devoted 
to Sport we see William Innes at Blackheath in 
1790 with his golf club over his shoulder and a 
caddie with more clubs behind him (mezzotint by 
Val. Green after L. F. Abbott, 521. 10s.) ; while 
in the section of Decorative Engravings a negro 
attendant is a prominent figure in W. Ward’s 
mezzotint of ‘ The Angler’s Repast ’ after Morland. 


‘MEssrks. HiGHAM & Son fill the first half of 
their Catalogué 548 with works relating to the 
New Testament. The prices are very modest, 
many of the books being only 1s. 6d. or 2s. each. 
Works are entered under authors, with sectional 
headings such as Apocryphal Gospels, Beatitudes, 
Gospels, &c., the books in these being also alpha- 
betically arranged under authors. The second 
part of the catalogue is of a more general nature, 
but still predominantly theological. 


Messrs. HEFFER & Sons of Cambridge devote 
the first part of their Catalogue 165 to books from 
the library of Theodore Watts-Dunton and some 
autograph MSS. by Swinburne. Among the 
former are many presentation copies of volumes of 
recent verse, and the prices of these are very 
moderate, ranging from 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. upward. 
There are two subsections, Gypsies and Occult. 
The most important of the Swinburne MSS. is a 
two-page study of Sappho (271. 10s.). The second 
part of the catalogue is devoted to English 
literature, and includes books from the library 
of our lamented contributor Col. W. F. Prideaux. 
He was a true lover of books as well as an ideal 
bibliographer. Many notable things are- here 
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offered by Messrs. Heffer, such as a complete set 
of the Ballad Society’s publications (13  vols., 
1868-97, 221.); Child’s ‘ English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads ’ (5 vols., Boston, Riverside Press, 
1882-4, 12/7. 12s.); and, under the subsection 
Bibliography, Arber’s ‘ Transcript of the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, 1550-1640’ (5 vols., 1875-94, 
301.), works issued by the Grolier Club, and 
Hain’s ‘ Repertorium ’ (fine-paper copy, 2 vols., 
1826-38, 111. 10s.). There is a complete set of the 
‘Fuller Worthies’ Library,’’ edited by Dr. 
Grosart (38 vols., 22/.), besides separate copies of 
various authors included in that Library. Other 
important entries occur under Sir Thomas Browne, 
Dickens, English Historical Review, Kelmscott 
Press, Kipling, Meredith, Roxburghe Club, 
Shakespeareana, Stevenson, Thackeray, and 
Tudor Translations. 

Messrs. H. R. Hirt & Son include many 
interesting books in their Catalogue 128. The 
Ashburnham copy of Roger Ascham’s ‘ Schole- 
master,’ 1579, *‘ Toxophilus,’ 1571, and ‘ Report 
and Discourse of the Affaires and State of Ger- 
many,’ 1570, in 1 vol., is 221. 10s. Lovers of the 
drama may choose the 13 vols. of J. S. Farmer’s 
collection of ‘ Early English Dramatists * (51. 15s.); 
Fleay’s ‘ Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama, 1559-1642,’ 2 vols., 1891 (21. 2s.); Mrs. 
Inchbald’s ‘ British Theatre,’ complete set, 
42 vols, (2/1. 18s. 6d.) ; or Boydell’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
9 vols. (61. 15s.). The Edition de Luxe of Tenny- 
son, 12 vols., 1898, is offered for 61. 15s.; and 
that of Thackeray, 26 vols., 1878, for 121. 12s. 
Many of the books are very cheap, those grouped 
under Ana ranging from Is. to 15s. 6d. 


As booksellers are not now permitted to send 
their catalogues by post unless written application 
has been made for them, we propose from time to 
time to mention any special features of the books 
advertised in the current issue of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Messrs. J. & J. Leighton, for example, offer several 
important early works relating to music, including 
one of the fifteenth century by Franchinus 
Gafurius or Gafori, ‘ Theorica Musice’ (Milan, 
1492, 361.).. This has on the title-page a large cut 
showing a man playing an organ. Two English 
works are also included: Sir W. Davenant’s 
‘First Day’s Entertainment at Rutland House’ 
(1657, 42/.), and Purcell’s ‘ Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick of the Prophetess, or the History of 
Dioclesian ’ (1691, 40/.), a presentation copy from 
the author to Jacob Talbot. 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 


WE regret to have to record the death, on 
May 28, of our old and esteemed contributor 
Mr. William Douglas. 

Born in London on June 7, 1834, he developed 
at an early age a taste for the drama, and as an 
enthusiastic amateur supported the Wilson Street 
Company for several seasons. Between 1867 and 
1874 he provided dramatic entertainments at 
the Birkbeck Institution, St. George’s Hall, and 
similar halls in the suburbs, Mr. (now Sir) Arthur 
Wing Pinero being on occasions of the company. 

As clerk to the last of the Doctors’ Commons 
Proctors (Frederick Scipio Clarkson), William 
Douglas had sufficient leisure to pursue a hobby 


associated with his first ambition, and at an 
early age collected books, playbills, &c., illys- 
trating the history of the English stage and the 
lives of actors, principally those of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Both in method and 
intention Mr. Douglas proved a worthy successor 
to James Winston, the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, whose vast collections were unfortunately 
dispersed. The mass of valuable data brought 
together by Mr. Douglas has not been utilized, 
although it is more exact and comprehensive 
than anything else available, and it is hoped that 
an effort to secure its preservation at the British 
Museum as a memorial of our contributor’s 
scholarly industry will be successful. 

At the Aldis, Daniel, Price, and other dis- 
persals of this class of literature, Mr. Douglas 
secured many items of the greatest interest, and 
his collections have for some years been of real 
importance. Only a few of his many treasures 
can be mentioned. Thus he has left over fifty 
ss of David Garrick’s greatest triumphs ; 
Tate Wilkinson’s huge collection of playbills 
issued at the early provincial theatres; 
Winston’s collection (greatly extended by Mr. 
Douglas) to illustrate the life of Edmund Kean, 
including bills of his first appearance at Drury 
Lane and of Moses Kean’s entertainments at 
Hickford’s Great Room; and a fine collection 
of letters of dramatic celebrities. The highest 
values of this remarkable library are, however, 
probably represented in the engravings. Among 
these are many of the delightful mezzotint 
portrait groups of incidents in eighteenth-century 
plays; portraits after Zoffany, Wageman, De 
Wilde, &c., and, best of all, a coloured copy of 
Bartolozzi’s ‘Miss Farren’ after Lawrence. 
The books, MSS., and tokens are of merit and 
distinction, but deserving special mention is an 
ivory pass issued by Grimaldi for a box at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre. 

By the many friends whose privilege it was to 
know this library, and be of those favoured to 
consult its owner on dramatic-historic perplexities 
such as he delighted to unravel, its possible 
dispersal is greatly regretted. But for these 
friends each book, almost each playbill, will for 
ever be associated with the memory of a pains- 
taking, exact student and a charming pene 


Notices to Correspondents. 


CorrESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

Ep1rorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ *’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. . 

Pryce 

W. F. Crarts (“Wall Street, New York ”).— 
Anticipated ante, p. 259, by another American 
correspondent. 

C. E. H. (‘ Genius ”’).—Carlyle says in ‘ Fre- 
derick the Great,’ book iv. chap. iii.: ‘‘ Genius, 
which means the transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JULY). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND-REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
43 BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


SEND LIST OF WANTS. I hold one of the 
largest stocks of Second-Hand Books in the 
Provinces. Topographical, Economics, America, 
India, Australasia. Also Sets of Periodicals. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GREAT BARGAIN CATALOGUE 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


(No. 89) 
NOW READY. 
ASK FOR A COPY. 


J. S. BILLINGHAM, 
4 MAREFAIR, NORTHAMPTON. 


NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE (No. 397) 


Of Books recently purchased at Sales of dispersed Libraries 
and from other sources: Africa, Arabia and Arabic, 
Astronomy, Australia, Botany, Classical Languages and 
Literature (including an Important Collection of nsla- 
tions), Economics, Education, Egypt, English History, 
and Literature, Folk-Lore, French Law, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Philosophy, Science, 
Theology (Hebrew, Syriac, &c.). 


BOWES & BOWES, 


I TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 

GENEALOGY, ECONOMICS, SETS, CURIOSA 
AND RARE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Catalogues of Books, MSS.’ or Deeds free on 
application. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


aND 


GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 


Telegrams: sos, Lonpon. 


Telephone: 2120 Centra 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 


83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


RECENT PURCHASES OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH DRAWINGS. Orictnat DRAWINGS OF THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
ScHOOoLs IN THE Print Room OF THE STATE MUSEUM AT AMSTERDAM, with. Intro- 
duction by LIonEL Cust, 100 FINE REPRODUCTIONS IN THE CoLouRs of the originals, 
selected by the Director, E. W. Moss, in 2 large half morocco portfolios, The Hague, 
1904 (pub. at £17 10s net) £7 10s 


COOK (Theodore A.) ECLIPSE anv O’KELLY, being a Complete History as far as it is 
known of that celebrated ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED, 1764-1789, of his Breeder and 
subsequent Owners, profusely illustrated, thick sm. 4to, cloth, 1907 

(pub. £3 3s net) 15s 


THE FINEST BOOK ON SHOOTING EVER PUBLISHED. 


GUN AT HOME AND ABROAD (The): An Authoritative TREATISE on SHoorrne, by 
F. C. Setovus, ABEL CHAPMAN, J. E. Hartina, J. G. W. R. 
Hon. T. F. FREEMANTLE, and other well-known writers, with 59 finely produced 
COLOURED PLATES from original water colour drawings, by THORBURN, LODGE and 
CALDWELL, and several hundred other illustrations, 4 vols. roy. 4to, morocco, t.eg. 
1912-15 (pub. £42 net) £17 10s 


ONLY A FEW COPIES REMAINING: 


MAXWELL (Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert) FISHING ar HOME anp ABROAD (companion volume 
to ‘The Gun at Home and Abroad,’ q.v.) finely illustrated with 59 plates (7 of which 

are in colours), EDITION LIMITED TO 755 COPIES, roy. 4to, half buckram, gilt top, 1913 
(pub. £10 10s net) £3 


Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on Salmon and Trout; R. B. Marston on Pike, Perch, Carp, Chub, Tench. &c.; and 
F. G. Afialo on Sea Fishing. There are also papers on New Zealand Trout, by C. E. Lucas; Tyee Fishing in British 
Columbia, by Nigel Bourke ; Canadian Salmon, by E. T. D. Chambers, &c. 


MORYSON (Fynes) An ITINERARY, containing his TEN YEERES TRAVELL through the 
TWELVE JDOMINIONS OF GERMANY, Bohmerland, Switzerland, Turkey, Italy, France, 
England, &c., facsimiles and illustrations, 4 vols, 8vo, cloth, Glasgow, 1907-8 

(pub. £2 10s net) £1 


PURCHAS (Samuel) PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMS, containing a History of the World in 
Sea Voyages and Lande Travels by Englishmen and others, by SAMUEL PURCHAS, 

B.D., facsimiles of all the maps and illustrations, 8vo, 20 vols., cloth, MacLehose, 1905-7 

(pub. £12 10s net) £5 


KNOX (Robert) HISTORICAL RELATION or tHe ISLAND or CEYLON, together 
with an Account of the Detaining in Captivity the Author and divers other English- 
men there, and of the Author’s Miraculous Escape, &c., portraits, map and ilus- 
trations, including those in the original edition, 8vo, cloth, Glasgow, 1911 

(pub. 12s 6d net) 7s 
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FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, Printseller, and Dealer in Autographs, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. 


SPRUCE (Richard) NOTES or a BOTANIST on THE AMAZON anv ANDES, being Records 
ot Travel on the Amazon and its Tributaries, the Cataracts of the Orinoco, along 
the Andes of Peru and Ecuador, and the Shores of the Pacific during the years 
1849-1864, edited by DR. ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, F.R.S., maps and 71 illustra- 


tions, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1908 


(pub. 21s net) 7s. 6d 


KAEMPFER (Dr. Engelbert) HISTORY or JAPAN, together with a Description of the 
Kingdom of Siam, 1690-92, REPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL FOLIO EDITION OF 1627-28, 
with all the curious maps and illustrations, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1906 


(pub. 37s 6d net) 17s 


GADOW (Hans) THROUGH SOUTHERN MEXICO: being an Account of the Travels 
of a Naturalist, over 160 full-page and other illustrations and maps, 8vo, cloth, 1908 


(pub. 18s net) 7s. 6d 


MORTIMER (J. R.) FORTY YEARS’ RESEARCHES rn BRITISH anp SAXON BURIAL 
MOUNDS or EAST YORKSHIRE, including Romano-British Discoveries, and a 
description of the Ancient Entrenchments on a Section of the Yorkshire Wolds, 
with over 1,000 illustrations from drawings (800 pages), imp. 8vo, seal back, cloth 


sides, gilt top, 1905 


(pub. £2 10s net) £1 2s 


CROOKE (William, B.A., Bengal Civil Service) NATIVES or NORTHERN INDIA, with 


32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 1907 


(pub. 6s net) 3s 


WANTED TO PURCHASE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS :— 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, a set. 
BAILLIE—Views of Calcutta. 
BETAGH—Voyage round the World, 1757. 
BIDWELL—Rambles in New Zealand. 
CASANOVA—Memoirs (in English), 12 vols. 
CHEYNE—lIslands of the Pacific. 

CREWDSON (Jane) anything by. 
DALRYMPLE—Intended Thief Colony. 
DANIELL—12 Views of Calcutta. . 
DANIELL’s Oriental Scenery, 6 vols., large folio. 
DAVIS—Maori Memento (Auckland), 1855. 
DELANO— Voyages and Travels (Boston), 1817. 
D’OYLEY—Views of Calcutta, 1847. 

EARLE— Australian’ Scrap Book. 
ELLIOTT—History of India, 8 vols., 8vo. 
FISHER’s Colonial Magazine, 1846. 
FORNANDER—Polynesian Race, 3 vols. 
FRASER—Views in Calcutta, 1826. 


LEAR—Illustrations of the Family of Psittacide, 
or Parrots, 1832. 


LEDYARD—Voyage (Cambridge), 1786. 

LEFROY—Memorials of Bermuda. 

MANN—Picturé of New South Wales, 4to, 1811. 

MOORE—Views in Rangoon. 

NAPOLEON’S OWN MEMOIRS—7 vols. 

PARTINGTON— Ethnographical Album, first 
series. 

PHAYRE—History of Burma, 1883. 

SKELLY—Narrative of Mysore Operations. 


SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL, Vols. 1 to 50; 
or run. 


STORY of a Little War, 2 vols. 

STUART (General) Correspondence with Sir Eyre 
Coote, 2 vols., 1785. 

STUBBS—History of the Bengal Artillery, Vol. 1. 

TREGEAR—Maori Polynesian Comparative Dic- 
tionary. 

WADDELL— Buddhism of Thibet. 

WEBSTER—View of Christiansborg, coloured. 

WILLIAMSON—Oriental Field Sports, 1807. 

WoOoD—Views of Calcutta. 

WOODFORD (Samuel) Works, 1713. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 168. net. 


‘‘ This is one of the best biographies that have eg ogee fora long time. Mr. Bleackley moves as easily and 
familiarly amongst the politicians and the society of the latter half of the 18th century as if he were writing of 
the men and matters of to-day.”-—Saturday Review. 


PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. 
Seventy-Two Pen and Ink Sketches drawn on the spot by LOUIS BERDEN. Text by 


GEORGES VERDAVAINE, founded on the Official Reports. In French and English. 

Crown 4to, 7s. Gd. net. [Second Edition, 

‘*Mr. Berden’s drawings provide a very careful, accurate, and effective record of the havoc wrought in 
Belgium.”—Times. 


THE MAID WITH WINGS and other Fantasies Grave 
to Gay. By E. B. OSBORN. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 
“The author has a cultured imagination and a ready and varied gift of expression.”—Globe. 


BRITAIN IN ARMS. by JULES DESTRER. With a Preface b 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. Translated from the French by J. LEWIS MAY. 


Crown 8vo, 5S. net. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR: Parliament or 
Imperial Government? By HAROLD HODGE. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 


“Mr. Hodge’s suggestions may be read with profit.”—-Times. 


SOLDIER MEN. By YEO. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“These vivid and human stories are one the best that the war has produced. It is a true soldier’s book, 
manly, fresh, and self-respecting, and ‘it touches the spot’ every time.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Every sort and shade of soldier is in this excellent volume, and every one rings perfectly true. Indeed, it 
is a book of infinite variety ; grave and gay, humorous and tender, and very, very human.”—Clarion. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA. By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


This book is the first adequate narrative of the greatest event in world history since the French Revolution. 
Mr. Marcosson was in Petrograd during the whole drama of reconstruction, and he enjoyed an intimate personal 
contact with the men who made the astounding upheaval possible. 


EXCELLENT 6- NOVELS. 


AUTUMN. By MORIEL HINE (Mrs. | THE GAY LiFE. By KEBLE HOWARD. 


“ Sidney Coxon). | Mr. Keble Howard has utilized his personal ex- 

** Autumn’ is really a remarkably good novel. | Perience of the stage in his new novel, ‘The Gay Life,’ 

Brilliantly written, and its people are real. . | Which sets out to give a true picture of the life of an 
Daily Graphic. | actress, 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE. | 
By VERNON RENDALL. [2nd Edition. WITH GOLD AND STEEL. By CECIL 


“ The book, in a word, is a huge success, and to take STARR JOHNS. 
ictu 
PATERNOSTER. CANDID COURTSHIP. By 
A present-day political novel, which should be widely | MADGE MEARS. 


read, contains characters that may be identified, a | 
fascinating love story, and a glimpse behind the scenes ‘‘ The story is ingenious and brightly told.”— 
of the opening «f the war, | Bystander. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 


Printed and Published by J. EDWARD 11 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
uly. 
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